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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE, 


Cuarrer XXXiI—Continued. 


Slowly the weary, dispirited creatures wound 
their way into the room, and one by one, with 
crouching reluetance, presented-their baskets 
to be weighed. As each was. hie ax, 
noted on a slate. on the side of which was 

asted a list of names, the amount: Tom's 
Pasket was weighed and ee ; but he 
hesitated and lingered to see the success of the 
poor woman. he had befriended. Totterin 
with weakness, she came forwardand delivered 
her basket. It was of full weight, as Le 

well perceived ; but affecting anger, he said: 

“What, you lazy beast, short again! Stand 
aside; you'll cateh it this time.” ‘ 

The woman gave a groan of utter despair, 
dnd sat down on a board. ' 

The person who had been called Misse C: 
now came forward, and with a haughty, negli- 
gent air, delivered her basket. .As she deliy- 
ered it, Legree looked in her eyes with a sneer- 
ing yet inquiring glance. She fixed her black 
eyes steadily on him, her lips moved slightly, 
and she said something in French—what it 
was, no one knew; but Legree’s face became 
for a moment perfectly demoniac as she spoke, 
and he half raised his hand, as if to strike—a 
gesture which she regarded. with fierce disdain, 
as she turned and walked away. 

“And now,” said Le “come here, you 
Tom ; ye see J telled ye I didn’t buy you jest for 
the common work; I mean to promote ye, and 
make a driver of ye; and to-night yer begin to 
get yer hand in. Sonow yer jest take this yer 
woman and flog her. You’ve seen enough to 
know how ”—— 

“T beg mass’rs pardon,” said Tom; “hope 
mass’r won’t set. me at that; it’s what I aint 
used to, never did do, arid know I couldn’t do 
any way.” 

“You'll learn a pretty smart chance of things 
ye never did know, before ve done with ye,” 
said Legree, taking up a cowhide that lay near, 
and striking Tom a heavy blow-across the 
cheek, and following- up the infliction by a 
shower of blows. 

“There!” he said, as he stopped to -rest. 
“Now will yer tell me yer can’t-do it?”  ~ 

“Yes, mass’r,” said Tom, putting up ‘his 
hands to wipe the blood that was drippin 
down his face; “Pm willin to work night and. 
day, and work while thar’s life and breath in 
me; but this yer thing I can’t feel it’s right to 
do; and, mass’r, I never shall do it—never.” 

Tom had a remarkably soft, smooth voice, 
and a habitually respectful manner, that had 
given Legree an idea that he would be coward- 
ly, and easily subdued. When he spoke these 
last words, a thrill of amazement went through 
every one; the poor woman clasped her hatte 
and said, “Oh, Lord!” and every one looked 
at each other and drew in their breath, as if 
. prepare for the storm that was about to 

urst, 

Legreé looked stupefied and confounded, but 
at last burst forth: 

“What! ye blasted black beast! Tell me 
you don’t think it’s 7igit to do what I tell 
yer! What have any.of you cussed cattle to 
do with thinking what’s right? Tl put a stop 
to’t. Why, what do ye think ye are? May 
be ye think yer a gentleman, master Tom—to 
be a tellin your master what’s right and what 
aint. So you pretend it’s wrong to flog that 
woman ?”” 

“T think so, mass’r,” said Tom; “the poor 
crittez’s sick and feeble ; *twould be downright 
cruel, and it’s what Fil never do, nor begin to. 
Mass’r, if you mean to kill me, kill me; as to 
raisin my hand agin one here, [ never shall— 
I'll die first.” 

Tom spoke in a mild yoice, but with a de-. 
cision that could not be mistaken. ‘Legree 
shook with passion; but, like some brutal wild 
beast that plays with his victim before he de- 
vours it, he kept back his. strong impulse to 

roceed to immediate violence, and broke out 
in bitter raillery— 

“Well, here’s a pious dog, at last, let down 
among us sinners—a saint and a gentleman, 
and no less, to talk to us. bruisers. about our 
sins—powesful holy crittur he must be! Here, 
you rascal, you make believe be so pious, didn’t 
ye never hear out yer Bible, ‘Servants, obey yer 
masters!’ antl aint I Oh master? Didn't I 
pay down twelve -hun dollars eash, for all 
there is inside yer old, cussed black shell ? 
Aint yer mine, now, body and soul? Teil me,” 
he said, giving Tom a violent kick with. his’ 
heavy boot, “tell me.” - : 

In the very depth of physical pear 
bowed by brutal a pe this questiofshot 
4 gleam of joy and triumph through T 
soul. He suddenly stretéhed himself up, and 
looking yee to Heaven, while the tears 
and blood that flowed down his face mingled, 
he exclaimed— ae 

“No! no! no! 


My soul aint-yours, mass’r. 


You haven’t bought it-—ye can’t buy it, It’s] 


been bought and paid for by One that’s able to 
keep it, and will keep it. 
ter. You ean’t harm me!” 


see—we'll see. Here, Sambo and Quimbo, 
give this dog such a breakin in as he won’t get 
aS. month.” rs Z 
e two gigantic negroes that now laid hold 
of Tom, with fendich exultation in their fac 
might have formed no unapt p on ¢ 
powers of darkness. The poor woman sereamed 
with apprehension, and all rose as by a general 
impulse, while they dragged him unresisting’ 
from the place. 3 “fenct ipet 
* * Lae ** * 
, Cuaprer XXXII. 
“And beho s of such 
and on the sider prt: oR Lae 
and they had no comforter. VW ; 
dead that are already dead more than the liy. 
It was new mi and T 
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o matter—no mat- | 
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streams of dark hair fell around her 
at last ; “it’s of no use thi  oraigearien a 
ing todo. You were a. brave fellow, and you 
had the right on your side, but it’s all in vain, 
and out of the question, for you to struggle. 
vil’s hands, and he is the 
strongest; you must give up.” i. 
‘ ive up!” and had hinge fee geo core oe 
and. physical agony whispe! at. before ? 
Tom Lichen fort the mournful, bitter woman, 
with her wild eyes and melancholy voice, seem- 
ed to him an embodiment of the temptation 
with which he had been wrestling. “Oh, 
Lord! oh, Lord!” he groaned, how can 
give up?” : 
“Ts no. use calling on the Lord; he never 
hears,” said the woman. “There. isn’t any 
God, | believe; or, if there is, He’s taken sides 
against us: All goes against us; heaven and 
earth—everything—is pushing us into hell. 
Why shoulda’t we go!” 

Tom closed*his eyes, and shuddered, at. the 
dark, atheistic-words. 

“You. seé,” said the woman, “you don’t 
know anything about it; I do. I’ve been on 
this place five years—body and soul under this 
man’s foot—and I hate him as I do the Devil. 
Here you are, on a lone plantation ten miles 
from any , in the cane swamps; not a 
white person who could testify to it if you were 
burned. alive—if you were scalded—cut to inch 
pieces—set up for dogs to tear—or huang up 
and whipped to death. There’s no law here, 
of God or man, that can do you or any one of 
us- the least good; and. this. man, there’s no 
earthly thing he’s too to do. T could make 
any one’s hair rise, and-their teeth clatter, if T 
should only tell what I’ve seen and been know- 
ing to here; and. it’s no use resisting. Did I 
want to live with him; wasn’t 1a woman deli- 
cately bred: and he—God in heayen—what 
was he? ishe? And yet. Pve lived-with him 
these five years, and cursed every moment of 
my life, night and day; and now he’s got a 
new one, a young thing only fifteen, and she 
brought up, she says, piously ; a pious mistress, 
taught her to read the Bible, and she’s brought 
her Bible here to hell with her;” and the woman 
laughed a wild and doleful ees rung 
with a strange, supern sound - ugh 
the old reining choad ie 

Tom folded his hands: all was darkness and 
horror. 

“Oh, Jesus! Lord Jesus! have you quite for- 
got us r crittars,” burst forth at last. 
“ Help, Lord, I perish ! ” rc 

The woman sternly continued— 

“And what are these miserable low dogs 
you work with, that you should suffer on their 
account? Every one of them would turn 
against you the first time they got a chance. 
ey are, all of ’em, as low and cruel to each 
other as they can be. There’s no use in your 
suffering to keep from hurting them.” 

“Poor critturs,” seid Tom, “what made ’em 
cruel ¢ and, if I give out, I shall get ust to’t, 
and grow little by little jest like ’em, No, no, 
misse, Pve lost everything—wife, children, and 
home, and a kind master, and he. would have 
set me free if he'd only lived a week longer. 
I’ve lost everything in this world, and its clean 
gone forever; and now I can’t lose heaven, 
too. No, I ean’t get to be wicked, besides all.” 

“ But it can’t be that the Lord will lay sin to 
our account,” said the woman. “He won’t 
charge it to us when we're forced to it ; he’ll 
“ert * it to them that drove us to it.” 

“Yes,” said Tom; “but that won’t keep us 
from growin wicked. If I get to be as hard- 
hearted as that ar Sambo, and as wicked, it 
won’t make much odds to me how I come so— 
it’s the bein so, that ar’s what I am a dreadin.” 

The woman fixed a wild and startled look 
on Tom,.as if a new thought had struck her,’ 
and then, heavily groaning, said; 

“Oh, a. merey, you speak the truth! 
Oh! oh! oh!” and with ns she fell on the 
floor, like one crushed and writhing under the 
extremity of mental anguish, —_- wae 

There was a silence awhile, in which the 
breathings of both parties could be heard, 
when Tom faintly said, “Oh, please, missis.” 

The woman suddenly rose up, with her face 
composed. to its usual stern, m holy expres- 
“ Please, missis, I saw em throw my coat in 
that ar corner ; and in my coat-pocket is my 
Bible, if missis would get it for me.” 

Cassy, as we shall henceforth call the woman, 
went and got it. Tom opened at once to a 
heavily-marked much worn, of the 


we were healed: peda 
| “If Missis would only be so good as read 


Tom's} that ar—it’s better than water,” 


_» Cassy took the book with a dry, proud air, 
ee oe ae e248) Pa 
a soft voice, a th a beauty of in- 
tonation that was peculiar, that touthing ac- 
. Often as she 
d sometimes for a 
altogether, when she would 
vith an air of composure, till she 
touching porta Fadae, Bears Sete 
‘touching words- ther, forgive | 
see not what yar sho threw down the 
book - . in savy masses 
; : Fas eibted chusd with e obavalene 
Nato 5 fen se ride = 
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|. “IF we only could keep up to that ar,” enid 


Tom; “it seemed to come. so natural. 
and we haye to. 


esus, do 





It was new midnight, and Tom 
and bleedin alone, ene 2 ; 


burning thirst, a torture b 
> the uttermost meas 


{ for them— We live in faith, nnd are 4 ts 
we 


last seenes of the life of Him by whose stripes | us 


it; 00 SEE Be ing 
faeces, on | 
me in. ever Rs 


PH 


e, till we loathe ourselves; an 


“You see me now,” -she said, spea 


ing to 
Toakaeny rapldlg,¥ awl sseswhat 1 am. Well 


I was brought up in luxury.’ The first I re- 
ceil woustive fa playing Phonk-whin Twas @ bla, | 


; ne -parlors, where I was kept dressed 
| up lke rn pam company and visiters used 


ing 


to praise me; and there 
the saloon. wi 


was a garden opening 
poate te I cued 


; I went to a con- 
vent, there I learnt music, and French, 
and embroidery, and what not; and when I 
was fourteen, | came.out to my father’s funeral. 
He died very suddenly ; and when the property 
came to be settled, they found that there was 
searcely enough to cover the debts; and when 
the eredlitors took the inventory of the property, 
| was set down init. My mother was a slave 
“woman, and my father had«always meant to 
rset me free, but he had not done it, and I was 
down in the list. 

“Pd always known who J was, but never 
thought much-about it.. Nobody ever expects 
that a strong, healthy man is a going to die. 
My father was a well man only four hours be- 
fore he died—it was one of the first cholera 
eases in New Orleans. 

“The day after the funeral, my father’s 
wife took her children, and went up to her 
father’s plantation. I thought they treated 
me strangely, but didn’t know why. There 
was a young lawyer, who they left to settle 
the business, came every day, and was about 
the house, and spoke very politely to me. He 
brought with him; one day, a young man, whom 
I thought the handsomest I had ever seen. I 
shall never forget that day, that evening. I 
walked with him in the garden. I was lone- 
some, and full of sorrow,.and he was so kind 
and gentle to me; and he told me that he had 
seen me before I went to the convent, and that 
he had loved me a great while, and that he 
would be my friend and protector. In short, 
(though he did not tell me that,) he had paid 
two thousand dollars for me, and I was his 
proveryy.. I became his, willimgly, for I loved 

im. wed / said the woman; stopping; oh! 

how I did love that man! how I love him now, 
and always must, while I breathe! He was 
so beautiful, so high, so noble! He put me 
into a beautiful house; I had servants, horses 
and carriages, and furniture, and dresses ; every- 
thing that money could buy, he gave me. But 
I didn’t set any value on all that; I only cared 
for him. [loved him better than my God, or 
my own soul! and if I tried, I could not have 
done any other way from what he wanted 
me to. 
*] wanted only one thing—lI did want him 
to marry me! | thought if he loved me as he 
said, and if I was what he seemed to think I 
was. he would be willing to marry me, and set 
me’free.- But he showed me that it was im- 
possible. He used to tell me that if we were 
only faithful to each other, it was marriage 
before God. If that is true, wasn’t 1 that 
man’s wife? Wasn’t I faithful for seven years? 
Didn’t I study every look and motion, and only 
live and breathe to please him? He had the 
yellow fever, and for twenty days and nights 
{ watched him—I alone—and gave him all his 
medicine; and did everything for him; and 
then he called me his good angel, and said I 
had saved his life, 

“ We had two beautiful children. The first 
was a boy, and we called him Henry. He was 
the image of his father. He had sueh beauti- 
ful eyes, and such a forehead! and his hair 
hung all in curls around it, and he had all his 
father’s spirit, and talent too. Little Elizé, he 
said, looked like me, He used to tell me that 
T was the most beautiful woman in Louisiana, 
and he was so proud of me and the children. 
He used to love to have me dress them up, and 
take them and me about in an open carriage, 
and hear the remarks that people would make 
on us, and he used to fill my ears constantly 
with the fine things that were said in praise of 
me and the children. Oh! those were happy 
gays! I thought I was as happy as any one 
could be ; but then there came evil times. He 
had a cousin come to New Orleans, who was 
his particular friend. He thought all the 
world of him; but from the first time I saw 
him: I dreaded him. I could not tell why, but 
I felt sure he was going to bring misery on us. 

“He got Henry to going out with him, and 
often he would not come home nights, till 
two or three o’elock: I did mot dare say a 
word, for Henry-was so high spirited, I was 
afraid to. He got him to the gaming-house, 
and he was one of the sort, that when he. once 
got going, there was no holding back. And 
then he introduced hint to another lady, and I 
saw soon that his heart was gone from me. He 
never told me, but T saw it,] knew it, day after 
day. I felt my heart breaking, but I could 
not say a word. At last, he offered to buy me 
and the children of him, to clear off his gam- 
bling debts, which stood in the way of his 
many eR e lady he* wished to, and he sold 


: ee Reena and go seek under the orange trees 
: my brothers and sisters. 


_ “He told me, one day, that he had business 
in the country, and should be gone two or three 
weeks. He spoke kinder than usual, and said 
he should come back; but it didn’t deceive 
me. I knew that the time had come, and I 
‘was just like one turned into stone. I could 
ea gers or shed a tear. He kissed me, and 
the children, a-good many times, and 
went out. I saw him get on his horse, and I 
watched him till he was quite out of sight, and 
| then I fell down and fainted. : 
“Then he came—the cursed wretch! He 
came to take possession, He told me that he 
had bought me and my children, and showed 
me the papers. I cursed him before God, and 
told him I’d die, sooner than live with him. 
~~ &¢ Just as you please, said he ; ‘but if you 
don’t behave reasonably, I’ll sell both children 
where you shall never see them again’ He 
told me that he always had meant to have me 
i neg me ; ane yd he’ 
on, and got: in 3 
mh e him willing to sell set 
im-in love with another wo- 
I me <2 know, after all that, 
a few airs, and tears, 


hhauds were tied. He 





if to die, and we don’t dare to kill ourselves. |’ 


| No hope—nohope—no hope! This. girl, now— | he 
‘| just as old as | was’—— WE He 


him in, screaming, ‘M ' 
There. was one man stood there; 
ee ee. wGiar ie T had, 
would interfere ; 
@ man said that the 
udent and disobedient ever since he bought 


-him, and that he was going to break him in, 


once for all. I turned and ran, and every step 
of the way’ thought I heard him scream.  [ 
got into the house, and run all out of breath to 
the parlor, where I found Butler, I told him, 
and begged him to go and interfere. He only 
laughed, and told me the boy had got his de- 
serts. ‘He’d got to be broken in, and the sooner 
the better. What did I expect ? he asked, 

“Tt seems to me something in my head snap- 
ped at. that moment. I felt —_ and furi- 
ous. I remember seeing @ great, sharp bowie 
knife on the table; I remember somethin 
about catching it, and flying upon him; aad 
then all grew dark, and I didn’t know any 
more, not for days and days, 

“When I eame to myself, F was in a nice 
room, but not mine; an old black woman tend- 
ed me, and a doctor came to see me, and there 
was a great deal of care taken of me. After a 
while I found that he had gone away, and left 
me at, this house to be sold; and that’s why 
they took such pains with me. 

“{ didn’t mean to get well, and hoped I 
shouldn’t; but in spite of me the fever went off, 
and I grew healthy, and finally got up. Then 
they made me dress up every day, and gentle- 
men used to come in, and stand, and smoke 
their cigars, and look at me, and ask questions, 
and debate the price. I wasso gloomy and 
silent that none of them wanted me. They 
threatened to whip me if | wasn’t gayer, and 
didn’t take some pains to make myself agree- 
able. At last, one day came a gentleman 


-named Stuart. He seemed to have some feel- 


: altar when I was a 


long 5, 0n 
breast ‘as she 





ing for me; he saw that something dreadful 
was on my heart, and he came to see me alone 
a great many times, and finally persuaded me 
to tell him. He bought me, at last, and prom- 
ised to do all he Gould te find and buy back 
my children. He ‘went t the hotel where my 
Henry was; they told him he had been sold to 
a planter up the Pearl river—that is the last I 
ever heard. Then he found where my danghter 
was: an old woman was keeping her, training 
her for the market; he offered an immense 
sum for her, but they would not sell her. But- 
ler found out that it was for me he wanted her, 
and he sent me word that I should never have 
her. I never even saw her after that. 

“Captain Stuart was very kind tome. He 
had a splendid plantation, and took me to it. 
In the course of a year | had a son born. Oh, 
that child! How I loved if. How just like 
my poor Henry the little thing looked! But I 
had made dp my mind—yes, | had—I would 
never again let a child live to grow up. I took 
the little fellow in my arms when he was .two 
weeks old, and kissed him, and cried over him, 
and then I gave him laudanum, and held him 
close to my bosom while he slept to death, 
How I moaned-and cried over it! and who ever 
dreamed that it was anything but a mistake 
that had made me give it the laudanum! I am 
not sorry to thisday. It’s oneof the few things 
that ’m glad of, even now. He at least is out 
of all pain. What better than death could I 
give him? 

“ After a while the cholera came, and Cap- 
tain Stuart died. Everybody died that wanted 
to live; and I—I, though I went down to death’s 
door—TI lived! Then I was sold, and passed 
from hand to hand, till I grew faded and 
wrinkled, and I had a fever; and then this 
wretch bought me and brought me here—and 
here I am.” 

The woman stopped. She had hurried on 
through her-story, with a wild. passionate ut- 
terance—sometimes seeming to address it to 
Tom, and sometimes speaking as in a soliloquy. 
So vehement and overpowering was the force 
with which she. spoke, that for a season Tom 
was beguiled even from the pain of his wounds, 
and, raising himself up on one elbow, watched 
her as she paced restlessly up and down, her 
long black hair swaying heavily about her as 
she moyed. 

“You tell me,” she said, after a pause, “that 
there is.a God—a God that looks down, and 
sees all these things. May be it’s true. The 
Sisters in the Convent used to tell me of a Day 
of Judgment, when everything is coming to 
light. Won’t there be vengeance, then?” 

“ They think it’s nothing what we suffer,” 
she added, vehemently, as she still paced the 
floor ; “ nothing what our children suffer; yet 
Pve walked the streets when it seemed as if I 
had misery enough in my one heart to sink 
the city; I’ve wished the houses would fall on 
me, or the stones sink under me; yes, in the 
judgment day I will stand up before God and 
witness against them that have ruined me and 
my children, body and soul ! 

“When I was a girl, I thought I was reli- 
ious. I used to love God and prayer; now 
’m a lost soul, pursued by devils that torment 

me day and night; they keep pressing me on— 
on! Pu do it, too! some of these days,” she 
said, in a low tone, and clenching her small 
hand, while an insane light glared in her heavy 
black eyes. “Dll send him where he belongs— 


_& short way, too—one of these nights, if they 


burn me alive for it.” 

A wild, long laugh rang through the dreary 
room, and ended in-a hystericsob. She threw 
herself on the floor in convulsive sobbings and 
struggles. 

In a few moments the frenzy fit seemed to 

: off. She arose’ slowly, and seemed to col- 
ect. herself. 


“Can I do anything more for you. my poor| y 


fellow ?”” she said, approaching where Tom lay. 
“ Shall I give you some more water?” 
There was a graceful and compassionate 
sweetness in her tone and manner, as she said 
this, that formed a strange contrast with her 
former wildness. 
- Tom drank the water, and looked earnestly 
and petals into her face. ‘ 
.. “Oh, missis, T wish you’d go to Him that can 
give ou living water !” 
Go to Him? Where is He? Who is He?” 
$ Him that you’s ‘been reading of—to the 
ord Jesus,” 


“T used to see the picture of Him over the 


| said °C 


yes in an e : 
rnful reverie; “but he isn’t here. There’s 
othing here but sin and de: 
ig despair; oh;” she laid her hand on 

yoke, and drew in her breath 


; > my poor 


id 


? 


‘se cownxven] 
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tormented into a m 


A friend in Cincinnati has just fayored us 


press, in which Mr. Birney, after a review of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Strader and others against Graham, deliv- 
ered in December, 1850, addresses the free 


people of color, and advises their emigration | POW° 


to Liberia. ‘We give the following passages 
from Mr. Birney’s pamphlet: , 


“ You will soon have to make an election— 
an inevitable one, too—depending upon the 
open deeds of your class, rather than on their 
more secret thoughts. The election to which I 
refer is contained in this question, which each 
of you may ask himself—‘Shall I, if Iam 
able, emigrate from this country?’ If you 
have made up your minds not to emigrate, 
there will be no use in your determining to 
what country you should go. I am not una- 
ware of the noble resolution passed in your 
mevtings some years ago—that you would re- 
main here, and abide the destiny of your col- 
ored friends in slavery. Neither am I una- 
ware, that when this resolution was made 
known, your presence and good conduct among 
us were thought might be made serviceable in, 
gaining liberty for the enslaved. But that day 
is passed by—that expectation, apparently so 
well founded, is vain. The state of the case: 
that rendered your resolution magnanimous, 
has changed. Your presence here, now, can 
be of no service to your enslaved brethren. 
By remaining, you only destroy yourselves. 
Your submitting, suffering, ultimately dying, 
here, can effect nothing on the hearts and de- 
termination of your oppressors and the op- 
pressors of your brethren. The nobleness of 
your conduct may extract the remark, that 
‘such a fellow ought to have gone to Liberia—' 
he would have been a great acquisition there.’ 
But no more influence on those who could 
serve - than the last gasp of a worn-out 
Germ ould, on the petty despots of his o 
pressed countrymen, or of an Irishman, on the 
tyrannous rulers of his brethren. We think 
more highly of them, coming over to this coun- 
try, than of their wilting, and at length sink- 
ing down ingloriotsly at home. “specially do 
we, if by their self-restraint they save some- 
thing, and send to.their friends, to get them 
away too. A plan is prepared by your ene- 
mies—it is this: they are determined to get you 
away, that they may maintain slavery more un- 
disturbed.* As parts of this plan, they are 
resolved (and when did they fail im any project 
to support slavery?) to extend it—to bring 
more persons to be interested and implicated 
in it, and thus to make all the mighty power 
of the Government subservient to its existence 
and confirmation.” 

“ As long as there is any well-founded ho 
that the principles of our Government would 
prevail, and that they would in the end exter- 
minate slavery, | wished you to remain here. 
While I feel still convinced that—should we 
advance in population and wealth as we have 
done for the last fifty years—slavery will final- 
ly disappear, as it now has in almost all Euro- 


pean countries, its abolition will not be brought | 


about by the prznciples of the Government, but 
by the causes mentioned, and others united 
with them. Slayery is a most expensive thing 
in a dense state of population. hen this is 
the case, freemen will perform, and perform 
better than slaves, the offices to which the lat- 
ter are often. called. Should it ever be sub- 
mitted to me, for instance, whether a friend 
should go to purgatory—from which it is said 
he may be gotten out—or to hell, from which 
they say no one can get out—I should have no 
hesitation in advising him to try the former. 
Or, had I lived in the time of Troy, and had 
she been able to beat off and defeat the inva- 
ding Greeks, it is very certain that I would not 
have advised A{neas and his few friends to 
seek a new country, through all their perils ; 
but as Troy was burnt dain, her defenders slain, 
but few of the inhabitants left, Aneas broken 
up in his private affairs by death, and loss, and 
utter discomfiture, the, best thing that he and 
his followers could do was to seek a new coun- 
try, where, undisturbed, and under more fa- 
vorable auspices, they could re-establish the 
Government and laws which they preferred. 
“But let us suppose that you have answered 
the first question in the affirmative, and that 
ou have fully made up your minds to remove. 
he next that naturally arises is, “To what 
country shall 1 go?” There are three coun- 
tries—Canada, the British West Indies, and 
Liberia—to which you can go, and to the last 
two you may be said to be znvited.” 


After some discouraging remarks as to Can- | * 


ada and the West Indies, Mr. Birney thus 
closes his address ; 


“ OF Liberia, I intend to say but little. She 
is now, and she has been for the last four years, 

litically detached from this Government. 
She is entirely ftee, and her national independ- 
ence has been recognised by Franee and Great 
Britain. What is true of it has been as well 
said as I could say it—perhaps much better. 
It would be strange, indeed, if its warm advyo- 
cates had not, in commending it, gone a good 
deal beyond the truth. That Liberia is no 
elysium, is very clear to my mind. Should you 
conclude t& emigrate to it, I would not have 
you imagine that a are going to any such 
place. In saying this, I intend no disparage- 
ment of Liberia, below other new countries, 
but they all testify to the truth of the remark. 
In going there you are going to a land—rich 
and fertile [ believe it to be—in which much 
work, particularly of the rough kind, is to be 
done, before the conveniences and advantages 
ou leave behind can be had; where labor of 
the right kind is scarce, and hard to be ob- 
tained; where society is rude and uncouth, 
and where, after struggling with difficulties for 
a life-time, you will die, eee things, it is to 
be og A better than you found them. There 
may be some exceptions; but I speak not of 
them, but of the general social condition, _ 

_ “Lastly, having seen the miseries ad evils 
of sla in every way, itis t 
fuego saciclas seibendie enough, 
not only not to engage in it yourselves, but to 
diseountenance any ap) to it in others. 
This should be done, on the first and least at- 

that way; for, although the secondary 

law, and even itutions, may forbid slavery, 
as is the case in some of our free Sta 

slavery may, substantially, be pract ed 

here see Pte ewid soe matter a little fire. 

-* i 2 : yet must say = O1 we , ows 
who are at the head of the Colonizati 


ticed > and}. 


proposed; the better. + 

I have said that, at first, my counsel will be 
rejected by all of you. There may, however, 
be a few who-will not reject it; such as have 
had rather a dim or obscure view of the plan 
proposed, and who would not even mention 
what they knew, for fear of incurring, an 
odium which they could not meet, or of sepa- 
rating from a class of which they still wished 
to form a part. 

“With these exceptions, and only as excep- 
tions ought they to be considered, the colored 
people have fallen into the notion—a notion in 
which, perhaps, they have been trained—that 
it is a point of honor for them to remain in 
this country as long as their colored brethren 
are enslaved, and that it will gratify their 
enemies, the Colonizationists, should they go to 
Liberia. Admitting that the Colonizationists 
are all they are supposed to be—a thing I feel 
no inclination to controvert—it is an unworthy 
motive, and it will be as sure to injure you, as 
any other unworthy motive is sure to injure 
him who entertains it; it matters not how 
small the thing may be, or whether he against 
— the wrong may be done knows of it or 
not, 

“ But ought the whole matter of your emi- 
gration to be thought of thus? It is too im- 
portant to be committed to the direction of 
feeling and passion, It ought to be submitted 
to our best judgment, to our most deliberate 
reason, the highest faculty of our nature, and 
therefore well adapted for deciding such ques- 
tions. A fair appeal to this power will enable 
you to determine whether, on the whole, you 
should leave this country, and what other you 
should seek. 

“But you will, no doubt, say that this coun- 
sel, coming from an old and reputed friend, 
will precipitate on you evils which you are un- 
prepared for, and which otherwise you would 
not suffer. I would be very far from aiding, 
in any way, in bringing about such a state of 
things; nor do I think that what I have said 
will do so. But it must be remembered that 
the “oppressor”? here has “ »? and that 
he has all the effective and official departments 
of the Government on his side; that the whites 
have already explained away and overlooked 
the provisions of their Constitution ; that they 
have forgotten and disregarded the humanity 
we owe all our fellow-beings, and that they 
will proceed as far as they may think necessary 
to accomplish their purpose, no matter what 
may be the extremity. 

“ Bat some.of you, in your dejection, and in 
‘your oppugnation to injustice, may say we 
‘can suffer rt... That may be. I will not. dis- 
is it. But to be cast down, discouraged, 

omes no one whose constant aim is to do 
right, least of all, him who aspires to lead 
others by perilous paths to safe places. 

“While it must be almost needless to say to 
you that the counsel I have offered is only 
the expression of my opinion, that it can be 
disapproved of if unsound, and that if un- 
sound it has no binding force on any one, | 
trust it is equally needless to say, that its 
fair and candid consideration will be_ very 
gratifying, and that this gratification will be 
much increased, if it should lead to happy 
results.” 


* Some one in the HouSe of Représontatives in 
Congress—Mr, Pickens, from South Carolina, I be- 
lieve—in a speech in favor of slavery, remarked that 
it “‘ mast be free from constant molestation, or it was 
not worth maintaining at all.” 

t For more particular information, see a pamphlet 
(published in 1850,) by J. W. Lugenbeel, Colonial 
Physician, and United States Agent in .Liberia. 
Whilst we see no reason for distrusting the facts as 
related, we do not agree with him in some of his in- 
ferences. ‘ 

’ {Governor Roberts, of Liberia, in a late letter to 
some one in this country inviting the people of it to 
emigrate, says, however it may be protracted, it will 
come to this at last. . 


CINCINNATI COLORED CONVENTION. 


We gave last week a brief account of the 
Colored Convention at Cincinnati, and we now 
copy from the Louisville Courier some further 
particulars, which will be read with interest. 
A State Convention of the colored men of 
Ohio was in session at Cincinnati last week. 
The Nonpariel of that city says that the idea 
of Colonization seems to be growing in favor, 
and among the many letters to the Convention, 
this sentiment was evidently predominant. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says : 

“We were much surprised to find the pre- 
dominant sentiment of the Convention in favor 
of some scheme of Colonization or emigration. 
In his opening Paarige the President took 
strong ground in favor of some plan of emigra- 
tion that. should secure the nationality of his 
race; and we observed that three-fourths of 
the body warmly applauded his positions. This 
we think anew movement among the colored 
population of this country. 

“ After the opening of the Convention yester- 
day afternoon, some time ‘was devoted to a free 
expression of opinicn on the part of delegates, 
relative to the policy of emigration. 

“Wm,.A. Day, a graduate of Oberlin College, 
was not in favor of a general emigration, but 
would not discourage individuals who were dis- 
fo to emigrate to the coast of Africa, the 

est Indies, or elsewhere. 

“ Mr. C. H. Langston, of Columbus, was de- 
cidedly in favor of general emigration to some 
territory on the American . continent, where 
hisrace could exist. as a nation, and be allowed 
to govern themselves. He saw no p t of 
social and political elevation for those of A fri- 
can i in ~ United States. 

“ All who srl Sows in opposition 
to the speci MP of lane reese! 
zation Society, maintaining | its promoters 
were not the true friends of colored people. 
| Capt. Cassius M. Cay is published: 


“For my 





| He was interrupted by 
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; ry 
culture, and trade, and 
i es gic onsen among them- 
selves; and all of the letters encourage hopes 
that a better future awaits the race in 
this country. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
THIRTY-SECOND. CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 

Turspay, Feprvany 3. 

The. Chair laid before the Senate a report 
from the Secretary of War, with an abstract of 
the returns.of the militia of the United States 
and its Territories. 

And a report from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, with copies of the instrustions given to the 
commissioner on private laud claims in Cali- 
fornia ; also, a report from the Secretary of the 
Territory. of Oregon, with the legislative acts of 
that Territory. 

Mr. Mangum presented the petition of Mr. 
O'Donoho, of New York, asking intervention 
by the United States in behalf of nations in 

urope. 

A large variety of petitions were presented. 

Mr. Atchison reported a bill providing. for 
the appointment of a Superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs in California, and the bill was con- 
sidered and ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. Hale submitted a resolution, which was 
laid over, directing an inquiry into the proprie- 
ty of making all appointments in the army for 
a term of years, 

Mr. Brodhead submitted: a resolution, which 
was laid over, directing an inquiry into the 
propriety of providing or the appointment of 
a Chargé to Switzerland. 

Mr. Badger was selected to fill the vacancy 
in the select commit'ee on Mr. Yulee’s peti- 
tion. 

The bill to enforce discipline and promote 

conduct in the naval service of the United 
tates was then taken up for consideration. 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 4. 


In consequence of the illness of Mr, Clarke, 
the joint resolutions relating to non-interven- 
tion were postponed till Monday next. 

Mr. Stockton presented several: petitions in 
favor of the line of steamers between the Uni- 
ted States and Galway, Ireland. 

Mr Stoekton presented the petition of Com- 
mander Charles Wilkes, asking an appropria- 
tion of half million of dollars for an explora- 
tion of the Arctic Ocean, and a search for Sir 
John Franklin. 

Mr. Clemens presented the joint resolutions 
of the Legislature of Alabama in favor of an 
Agricultural Bureau, 

A large number of petitions were presented, 

Mr. Hunter reported a bill providing for the 
repair of the Congressional Library room. 

Mr. Hunter reported adversely upon the 
House bill for the relief of the Carmelite Nun- 
nervy of Baltimore. 

Mr: Butler reported a bill increasing the sal- 
ary of the judge of the District of Florida; and 
a bill increasing the salary of the District judge 
of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Shields introduced a bill granting Jand 
to the Several States, for the benefit. of the indi-. 
gent insane, and it was referred to a select com- 
mittee of five. 

The bill changing the time for holding the 
United States Courts in Virginia, the bill pro- 
viding for a superintendent of Indian affairs in 
California, and the bill to enforce discipline in 
the navy, were passed. 

The. Senate then took up the bill granting 
land to lowa for railroad purposes, &c. 

Mr. Felch concluded his remarks in favor of 
the bill. 

Mr. Bell got the floor. The subject waa 
aa, Ager’ and after an Executive session the 

enate adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Fesrvary 5. 


The Chair laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the War a power enclosing 
a report from the Board of Commissioners on 
the Military Asylum, with.an account of its 
progress, &e. 

Also,a report from the Secretary of the 

Nov, with a report of the Light House Board. 

r. Cass presented a petition from the work- 
men lately employed on the wings of the Capi- 
tol; asking to be continued in their employ- , 
ment. He also introduced a joint resolution 
authorizing the same: which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings. 

Mr. Shields presented the memorial of Alfred 
Guthree, with the result of experiments by 
him on the causes of the explosion of steam 
boilers. 

Mr. Brodhead called up his resolution of in- 
quiry into the expediency of having a Chargé . 
at Switzerland ; and it was adopted. 

Mr. Hale’s resolution of inquiry relating to 
a tenure of military appointments, was also 
adopted. 

Mr. Shields reported a bill granting land to . 
the several States for the relief of the indigent 
insane. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, Fesrvary 3. 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, submitted a resolu- 
tion instructing the Committee.on Territories - 
to inquireinto the expediency of placing troops 
on the route to California, for the protection of 
travellers and others; which was agreed to. 

Soon after the journal was read, the House 
resolved itself inte a Committce of. the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr, Olds, of Ohio, 
in the chair—when the two bills authorizing 
the transfer of bounty land warrants were 
taken up. 

The. Clerk haying read the bill which was 
sent down from the Senate, 

Mr. Cabell, of Florida, first oecupied the 
floor, and expended his hour’ in defining his 
position in:the House. 

He was followed by Mr. Murphy, of Geor- 
gia, who stated at length the principles upon 
which the Union party.of Georgia were formed, 
which he contended were identical with those 
of the Democratic party. 

Mr, McMullen, of Virginia, took the floor, 
and commented on the ponpeg cg of hanging 
a political disquisition_on a bill having for its 
object to authorize the transfer of bounty land 
warrants, by discharged soldiers and volunteers. 
~b explanations 


} between Messrs, Polk op Heaibeeane, Cabell of 


Florida, and Caimpbell of: Ohio. The debate 


her | was continued until the adjournment. 


-. Wapnespay, Feprvary 4. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THURQDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1852. 
BUSINESS NOTICES, 

(G> Subscribers who do not file the Era, and 
have numbers 246, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 
256, 257, 258, 261, and 262, on hand, will con- 
fer a favor by remailing them to this office, at 
our expense. 

(grWe are frequently called upon for miss- 
ing numbers, which we always endefyor to 














SCARE IN ee 
POSITION OF THE WHIG PARTY. 


It will be recollected that oh the eve of the 
opening of the present session, the Whig mem- 
bers of the House held a caucus, for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon their action in relation 
to the organization of that body. Having re- 
solved to make no nomination for the Speaker- 
ship. they were on the point of adjourning, 
when Mr. Evans of Maryland reminded them 
that there was an important sabject requiring 
their attention: the Democratic caucus had 
rejected resolutions approving of the Compro- 
mise—he would like to see a resolution on the 
same subject introduced by some of the North- 


- | like to stand, if the South stiould permit: 


| JONES as our 


Democratic Convention, and | 


resolution the platform on which they would 


“Resolved, That we present the names of 
General WINFIELD and JAMES C. 
B gt éandidates for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency for the favor- 
able consideration of the Whigs of the whole 
Union, subject to the decision of a National 
Convention.. We present them as Whigs and 
patriots, whose services and well-establish- 
ed characters give us ample assurance that, if 
elected, they will discharge the duties of their 
respective offices in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States, 
with reference to the common good of the 
wholé country, regardless of all cliques and 
factions, and irrespective of all sectional divis- 
ions. We therefore do not desire from either 
of them any new pledges, and especially upon 
matters which are calculated to excite sectional 
prejudices without accomplishing any practical 
ood purpose either for the country or the 
Whig y. Frudence and patriotism alike 
dictate a mutual forbearance and spirit of con- 
ciliation on all such topics and issues. It is in 
this spirit that we, as Whigs of an extreme 
Northern State, would meet and co-operate 
with our political brethren of the South, having 
full confidence that it will be cordially recipro- 
cated by them, and that the Whigs of the whole 
Union will again become a united, enthusiastic 
and triumphant party.” 


for organs! They must not hope to grind 
musi¢ to suit every taste, So, the proposition 
to grant “material aid and comfort” to. our 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, whence, possibly, it may emerge after 
many days. 
; SPIRITUAL DESPOTISM. 

In a speech at Pittsburgh, Kossuth comment- 
ed upon the alleged hostility of Catholics in 
this country to his mission, He did not believe 
it was general, and remarked that he had 
many warm friends and kind protectors among 
the Roman Catholics, such as Gen. Shields, 
Senator Downs, Governor Lowe of Maryland, 
and Judge Le Grand. And yet we suppose it 
remains true, that the Irish Catholics, with few 
exceptions, and a large majority of American 
Catholics, regard Kossuth with dislike, and are 
opposed to his: mission. 

That there are many liberal Catholics among 
us, we doubt not; that Catholics in Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Italy, have marshalled themselves 
with Protestants against the exactions of Despot- 
ism, we know; but the Catholic Church is not 
responsible for their conduct. Their movements 
have been in opposition to its will, and have 


at | rights of property, no ifiterference 
is \just rights of church organizations. 


ies was referred to the 


are violent men, whe, driven ta desperation 
| oppression, would remove nofifaly the abuses 
of the social system, but the pillars on which it 
imputed to the great “body of European Revo- 
lutions, and many honest but ignorant people 


Revolution itself, In no other way could the 
generous hearts of our Catholic countrymen be 
turned against those who, in Europe, are strug- 
gling amidst woes unutterable for the Liberty 
which they enjoy, without thought of danger 
or change. The truth is, Jesuitism controls the 
Catholic Hierarchy, and Jesuitism is in Europe 
everywhere the ally of Absolutism, Of course, 
all resistance to authority, whether thié be 
from Heaven or hell, is wicked. Revolution in 
itself is a crime against God; Freedom is An- 
archy; popular government a delusion of the 
Devil. This is the teaching of Jesuitism—and 
such doctrines it would inculeate in this Re- 
public, which is the child of Revolution ; which 
annually ¢elebrates amidst national rejoicing’, 
its successful resistance to authority; whose 


Federal Constitution, in the Constitutions of its 
thirty-one States, in the charters of its cities, 
by elections, Federal, State, and Municipal, 
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chief glory is its Freedom; and which, in its 
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F pretends to rival it in this 

Of the journals narned, the 

means, skill, and intellectual 

; proprietor ; while the weekly is 

ding pilation from the daily, pre- 

find fault with the proprietors of 

half the price at which original weeklies can 

be issued. If they can afford it, Jet them do it. 

Whoever may lose, the people gain; for the 

necessary effect is, to cheapen the price of lit- 

erature—though perhaps its character, too, may 
at times be cheapened. 

Thus far, through the kind and efficient ¢o- 
operation of our friends, the Era has been able 
not only to hold its own against such formi- 
dable competitors, but to gain a little every 
year, though we have no doubt it has gained 
much less than if it were contending with them 
on equal terms, 


Free-Soil papers? 


are the same as ours. 


etors are familiar with the publishing business, 


our schedule of prices. 


DRAWING THE LINE. 


Even were we able to print the Era at one 
dollar a year, it would not be right for us to do 
it; for what then would. become of the local 
Generally, it is impossible 
to afford them at less than $2 a year, and it 
would appear very ungracious for the Era to 
underbid them. Now, their terms generally 
The Cleveland True 
Democrat and Pennsylvania Freeman have 
adopted our rates exactly; and as their propri- 


the fact is an evidence of the reasonableness of 





e X . - . . Tae 
ized on certain principles in relation to Slavery 
which the Democratic party had alway, 
fessed to hold. It was determined to 
these principles. 

“The determination was nothing more no, 
less than the Democratic party has always do. 
termined—namely, that non-interventioy 6 

the slavery question was the doctrine of the 
American People ; and when they Say that Con. 
gress has no power to legislate on the su};.., 
of ‘slavery, and cannot restrict it from the 
ritories belonging to the United®State. 

when they assert that there is no constitu; 
power to abolish it where it existe, they sustaj 

the principles on which the Union ‘party r 
Georgia was formed.” Ay 

The Convention at Baltimore must adopt the 
Georgia platform. Mr. Cabell inquired— 

“If the Democrats adopt the unmeo,: 
resolutions of 1848, and See renkations 
and 1799, and refuse to put themselves on the 
platform of the Geurgia Convention. would the 

entleman yote for the Whig candidate, 5}, ala 

e assent to it ? ™ 

_“Mr, Marphy would repeat, that the », 
ciples of the Georgia Union Conventio Ad 
gan to the world ; and he said n 

ould vote for no man who is opposed to 1}, 
against the man who is in favor of them,” 

The Georgia platform requires, first and fore. 
most, a pledge to maintain the ( 
and Fugitive Law. 

Were the Northern Democrats united in op. 
position to the unreasonable exactions of thei, 
Southern friends, we should attach little le. 
portance to this language of dictation. but 
they are not united. There is nothing tha; 
Slavery can demand, which some aro not vill. 
ing to grant. For example, in the progress of 
the debate referred to, the following colloguy 
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subjected them to its censure. Their liberal 
opinions and acts have not been in accordance 
with the principles of their Church, have not 
sprung from their religious creed, but have re- 
sulted from influences modifying or counteract- 
ing it. The Catholic who battles for Freedom 
is either an Infidel, or a Protestant without 
knowing it—that is, he has either become indif- 
ferent to all religious obligation, or he has 
learned to place the rights of individual judg- 
ment above the claims of organized authority. 
It seems to us impossible that a devout and 
consistent Catholic, who must submit himself 
with implicit reverence to the guidance of the 
Priest or Church in his higher relations, can 
assert independence in his lower relations; for 
in the deyout man, the religious sentiment is 
not only paramount, but all-pervading—con- 
trolling the whole nature, determining and 
regulating the affections and life; so that when 
he places his conscience in the keeping of Au- 
thority, he surrenders all mastery over himself, 
and, whether as citizen or churchman, at the 
ballot-box or the altar, he may be expected to 
obey what that Authority shall dictate. It 
does not follow that his Spiritual Ruler must 
assert, at all times, in all places, the suprem- 


took place : 

“Mr. Disney. I was busily engaged at +), 
time, but I bee that my rom 2 25 ae ae 
by the gentleman. 

“Mr. Cabell. I read it in the paper. 

“Mr. Disney. I desire to avail myself, f 
this occasion to say that I am no part or parce! 
of the Abolition party. I never did in my life 
either at home or abroad, sympathize with the 
Abolitionists. On the contrary, I have de. 
nounced them. : 

“Mr. Cabell. I suppose that the connection 
of that gentleman’s name with the Free-Soil 
ers is tobe ascribed to the fact that he voted 
for the Wilmot Proviso, and during the ast 
session voted against the Fugitive Slaye Law 

“Mr. Disney. Why? 

“Mr. Cabell. I don’t know why. 

“Mr. Disney. I wish to explain. I voted 
against it, because it was not stringent and eff. 
cient enough. [Laughter.] ‘ 

“Mr. Cabell. In this particular the gentle 
man is more Southern than the South itself 
[laughter ;] and it is very singular that the 
—— should have voted for the Wilmot 

roviso.” 

Mr. Disney has always been a decided sup- 
porter of Mr. Cass, and his right hand man in 
Ohio; so that his declarations ‘have some 
significance.. Now let us ask, what conces. 
sions may not the South expect in the Balti- 


every year, every month, every day, is assert- 
ing and exercising the popular right of self- 
government ! 

What is Jesuitism, then, but the sworn foe 
of this Republic? It would abuse the freedom 
of our institutions for their subversion, by 
making our fellow-citizens disloyal to the prin- 
ciples on which they are founded. 

What is the remedy against its insidious 
warfare? Prohibitory edicts? Shall we ex- 
clude its supporters or disciples from the elect- 
ive franchise? Shall we deny it freedom of 
speech and of the press? Shall we restrain 
its attempts at proselytism? All these would 
be but so many forms of persecution. Truth 
is not a Persecutér. Truth seeks to correct 
Opinion, not suppress it. Despotism only, se- 
cures itself by enslaving men; Republicanism, 
by freeing and keeping them free. Persecu- 
tion is the appropriate weapon of Tyranny, 
whether it be Civil or Spiritual. The moment 
a free Government resorts to it, it ceases to be 
free. 

Let the supporters and disciples of Jesuitism 
among us enjoy every right secured to any 
other citizens. Let the ballot-box, the press, the 
altar, be free to all. If there be an insidious 


An experiencéd politician, not generally 
ranked with anti-slavery men, has said, that 
every Free-Soiler who goes into the next Balti- 
more Democratic Convention, goes there with 
a halter on his neck. He spoke, we presume, 
in view of the fact that, while the Northern 
Democrats of all shades of opinion are pledg- 
ing themselves, without qualification, to abide 
by the action and support the nominee of the 
Convention, Southern Democrats of all factions, 
not only refuse to bind themselves by any such 
pledge, but exact as a condition to their sup- 
port of the Convention that in its resolves and 
nominations it distinctly recognise the Com- 
promise and Fugitive Law. 

The La Grange (La.) Reporter warns the 
Democracy of its approaching fate, if the Na- 
tional Convention behave no better than the 
“late Democratic Congressional Caucus.” It 
says— 

“If General Houston speaks the prevailing 
sentiment of the party, that honest differences 
of opinion in regard to the Compromise are to 
be tolerated, so that accredited Democrats are 
to be licensed to urge the repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and, on the other. hand, inculcate 
the doctrines of the Secession school, we on 
our part wash our hands of the whole affair. 


ern Whigs present, who constituted a majority 
of the caucus. 
Mr. Haven, of New York, formerly the law 
partner of Mr. Fillmore, remarked that he had 
come there as a Compromise Whig, and had 
prepared a resolution, embodying in substance 
the principles of the President’s message upon 
this subject, which he would submit for the 
consideration of the meeting, as folldws : 
“ Resolved, That we regard the series of acts 
known as the Adjustment measures as forming 
in their mutual dependence and connection a 
system of compromise the most conciliatory, 
and the best for the entire country, that could 
be obtained from conflicting sectional interest 
and opinions; and that, therefore, they ought 
to be adhered to and carried into faithful exe- 
cution, as a final settlement, in principle and 
substance, of the dangerous and exciting sub- 
jects which they embrace.” 
Mr. Stevens of Pennsylvania and Mr. Fow- 
ler of Massachusetts opposed the resolution ; 
Mr. Marshall of Kentucky advocated it; Mr. 
Williams of Tennessee moved the previous 
question ; Messrs. Stevens and Fowler, and one 
or two other gentlemen, withdrew, and the 
resolution was then carried, with but two or 
three dissenting voices. 

The resolution was in accordance with the 


supply; but should our friends -not receive 
them, they may conclude we have mone on 
hand. F sie 
{3 No receipts are sent from this office. 
As our terms are strictly cash in advance, the re- 
ceipt of the paper will be a sufficient acknowl- 
edgment that the money has been received. 


For the National Era. 
THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 


“Great peace in Europe! Order reigns 
From Tiber's hills to Danube plains !”’ 
So say her kings and priests; so say 
The lying prophets of our day. 


Go lay to earth a listening ear ; 

The tramp of measured marches hear, 
The rolling of the cannon’s wheel, 
The shotted musket’s murderous peal, 
The night alarm, the sentry’s call, 
The quick-eared spy in hut and hall, 
From Polar sea to tropic fen 

The dying groans of exiled men, 

The bolted cell, the galley’s chains, 
The scaffold smoking with its stains. 
Order—the hush of brooding slaves! 
Peace—in the dungeon-vaults and graves! 


UNPRECEDENTED SALE OF 
ALICE CAREY’S CLOVERNOOK. 
The First Edition, though published in mid- 

winter, completely exhausted in less than a 
month { ! 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The Press has everywhere, with extraordinary una- 
nimity, pronounced respecting ‘“‘CLovERNOOK: oR, 
Recottections or Ovr NEIGHBORHOOD IN THE 
West,” that it is the finest. production of its class in 
recent American literature, and that it entitles its 
author to the most elevated rank awong Women of 
Genius. It is compared in this country with the 
“Sketch Book” of Irving, and Ik. Marvel’s *‘ Reve- 
ries of a Bachelor;’. and in British literature with 
Professor Wilson's “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life,” and Miss Mitford’s “Our Village.” It may 
safely be alleged that no female writer ever attained 
so suddenly and deservedly to so high a reputation in 


Oh Fisher! with thy world-wide net 
And snares in every water set, 
Whose fabled keys of heaven and hell 
Bolt hard the patriot’s prison cell, 
And open wide the banquet hall 
Where kings and priests hold carnival! 
Weak vassal tricked in royal guise, 
Boy Kaiser with thy lip of lies; 
Base gambler for Napoleon’s crown, 
Barnacle on his dead renown! 

* 








the literary world. 


Second. Series of Extracts from Reviews. 

“No American woman has evinced, in prose or 

poetry, anything like the genius of Alice Carey.” — 
« Westminster Review. 

*‘ Alice Carey is an extraordinary word-painter in 
prose and verse. She appears to combine the fine 
qualities of Mies Elizabeth Barrett Browning, with 
the best graces of pastoral poetry.” — Journal. des 
Debats. 

“The ‘ Recollections’ are beautiful, exceedingly— 

beautiful for all the brilliant peculiarities that gave 
individuality to hcr poems; ideal imaginativeness, 
tender sadness of affection, sometimes despairing and 
rebelling, but always pure in aspiration; delicious 
delineations.of rural scenery, whose truthfulness is 
their crowning charm; with an added excellence in 
the quiet humor that blends and contrasts with the 
more pathetic and tragic interest of her stories.” — 
Sartain’s Magazine. 
_ “The author has already given proof of her genius 
in the department of poetry, and in the present vol- 
ume she shows the possession of no less decided tal- 
ent for narrative and the delineation of character.” — 
Ewening Post. 

“*Clovernook,’ by that sweet bird of Western 
song, Alice Carey, abounds in delicacy of sentiment, 
freshness of illustration, and beauty of diction.”’— 
New Orleans Commercial Bulletin. 

J.8. REDFIELD, Clinton Hall, New York. 


(i We learn that we were mistaken in 
attributing the Reply of Hulsemann to Web- 
ster, to Elizur Wright—and that Richard Hil- 
dreth, the author of the History of the United 
States, is responsible for it. It is a capital 
state paper. 


Seven Mire Mrrror.—The Seven Mile 
Mirror, which has attracted such crowds of 
spectators wherever exhibited, is now open for 
exhibition at Odd Fellows’ Hall. We have 
seen a letter from all the editors in Boston, to 
their brethren of the press of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, in which they say 
that “this painting was exhibited to thronged 
and delighted audiences in Boston fora period 
of eighteen months.” 
of two thousand miles on the Lakes, and is il- 
lustrated on one hundred acres of Moving 
Canvass. 


Mx. Birney.—The telegraphic report of the 
death of Mr. Birney, so extensively circulated 
in the newspapers, was false. The New York 
Tribune, accepting it as true, penned a brief 
obituary notice, in which it spoke of him as 
having done more mischief to the cause of 
Emancipation than any other man “in the 
country, because he ran as the Liberty candi- 
date m 1844; whereby Henry Clay was de- 
feated. The editor of the Tribune has his: 
orotchets, and. this is oné of them. Had not 
Mr. Birney been the candidate, somebody else 
would have been, and the consequences would 
heve followed. If the Tribune is anxious to 
censure, let it censure the Liberty party, and 
not its candidates. Besides, how’ does he 
know that Mr. Clay would have been elected, 
had there been no third candidate; and. sup- 
pose he had been elected, how does he know 
that the Slave Power would have been weaker 
at this day, than itisnow? © 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Birney still 
te i le ot is scemithE teen pan 
phlet on the Gorman and Strader case, and 


his wonted vigor. He is as 


his Essay on Colonization, are characterized by 


It represents a tour. 


policy of the Administration, but repugnant to 
the views of a majority of the Whig Party in 
tke non-slaveholding States. It was quite natu- 
ral that the President should seek the support 
of his friends in Congress for the great measure 
of his Administration, and just as natural that 
the Whigs of the free States should be dissat- 
isfied with a resolution endorsing a policy 
which had left their party without the control 
of a single non-slaveholding State, with the ex- 
ception of Vermont and Wisconsin, which it 
secured only by repudiating this policy. 

But, apparently in love with defeat, the 
Hunker leaders, since the adoption of this cau- 
cus resolution, have been constantly insisting 
that it marks out the true ground for the Whig 
Party to stand upon in the coming Presidential 
election. Their National Convention must 
plant itself upon this ground, and so must the 
candidate whom it may select. There must 
be no. reserve, no dodging, no equivocation. 

The Louisville Journal, the most moderate of 
Southern Whig papers, says it has always un- 
derstood that General Scott was in favor of the 
passage of the Compromise measures, but he 
cannot expect the support of Southern Whigs 
unless he will come out openly and pledge 
himself to maintain them. 

Such is the tone of the Southern Whig 
Press generally. Mr. Cabell, the Whig mem- 
ber from Florida, amplified upon the subject 
in the debate referred to in another column. 
He would not vote for General Scott or any 
other candidate whose views could be misinter- 


preted. 

“His (Mr. Cabell’s) choice, as an individual 
member, is for the present President of the Uni- 
ted States. He believed that the country is more 
indebted to him than to any other man for the 
peace and quiet which we now enjoy; and 
morally there is an obligation, on the part of 
the South and peaceable men of every section, 
to stand by him. We know the agency which 
he had in quieting the slavery agitation ; we 
know that but for him the Compromise measures 
would not have been passed. He (Mr. C.) could 
not act with the great mass of the Northern 
Whigs unless they change their opinions. He 
could not act with the Democratic party; and 
the Union party is disbanded. here, then, 
could he go? [{Mr. Giddings: “ Join the Frée- 
Soilers.”] He ‘would stand as an outsider, 
firing at all. The Democrats tell the Whigs 
‘that the latter will nominate General Scott. 
He is the test captain of the age; no man 
has ever achieved so much, and been so lightly 
rewarded for his services. Individually he 
would pees him; but he could not, and would 
not, in his present position, give his vote for him 
for the Presidency. He thought that he here 
spoke the sentiment of the Southern Whig par- 
wy. He believed that General Scott, as an in- 
dividual, was entitled to the support of all Com- 
a men. He happened to know that the 

eneral acted as Secre of War preceding 
the formation of Mr. Fillmore’s Cabinet, and 
aided in securing the of the Compro- 
mise bills. But we.demand something more. 
We are determined never again to go into the 
contest without a clear understanding of prin- 
ciples.. Notwithstanding his private relations 
with General Scott, he would not think of sup- 
porting him without his declarations should be 
satisfactory to the South. But he thought that 
it was entirely too late to drrange that. Gen- 
eral Scott has put it off too long, and has re- 
mained in a false position too long to repair the 
oe has been done tohim. He did 
not believe that General Scott could receive 


the vote of the Southern Whi . He knew 
1 cou i votes in his 
i lieve that he 





There, Bourbon Neapolitan, 
Crowned scandal, loathed@®f God and man ; 
And thou, fell Spider of the North! 
Stretching thy giant feelers forth, 

Within whose web the freedom dies 

Of nations, eaten up like flies ; 

Speak, Prince and Kaiser, Priest and Czar, 
If this be Peace, pray what is War? 


White Angel of the Lord! unmeet 

That soil accurs’d for thy pure feot. 
Never in Slavery’s desert flows 

The fountain of thy charmed repose, 

No tyrant’s hand thy chaplet weaves 

Of lilies and of olive-leaves, 

Not with the wicked shalt thou dwell, 
Thus saith the Eternal Oracle ; 

Thy home is with the pure and free. 

Stern herald of thy better day, 

Before thee, to prepare thy way, 

The Baptist Shade of Liberty, 

Gray, scarr’d, and hairy-robed, must press 
With bleeding feet the wilderness ! 

Oh! that fts voice might pierce the ear 

Of princes, trembling while they hear 

A cry as of the Hebrew seer : 

Repent! Gop’s KINGDOM DRAWETH NEAR ! 


J.G. W. 
STRUGGLING FOR UNION. 


Two months and a half of the present ses- 
sion of Congress have gone by, and yet little 
has beer accomplished in the work of practical 
legislation. No measure of general import- 
ance has been even considered. President- 
making is to be the principal business of the 
session, and it will determine to a great extent 
the action of Congress. The old parties are 
distracted ; they have not yet been able to heal 
the wounds inflicted by the agitation of the 
Wilmot Proviso. The,South seems to be more 
discordant than the North. The old parties 
in the free States present at least the appear- 
ances of reunion, though it is easy to see that 
the harmony depends not upon coincidence of 
sentiments, but the forbearance imposed by 
party necessities. In the South, there is not 
even a show of union. Both parties there are 
chadtic. There are Whig Whigs, and Union 
Whigs, and Democratic Whigs—that is, those 
who adhere to the old organization, those who 
cling to the idea of a great Union party, and 
those who are willing to coalesce with Demo- 
crats on the Presidential question. Then, there 
are Compromise Democrats, State Rights Dem- 
ocrats, Union Democrats—that is, those who 
would add to the tests of Democratic member- 
ship, adherence to the Compromise and Fugi- 
tive Law, those who, though willing to submit 
to the Compromise, will not be sworn upon it, or 
forgive the advocates of it, and those who still 
affect a coalition with Union Whigs. 

All these factions have their representatives 
in Congress, and we have already had evidence 
enough of their belligerent propensities. 

Mr. Foote, anxious to find room on the Bal- 
timore platform for the Union men and dis- 
gusted Whigs, proposed to add to that ancient 
structure his resolves in favor of the finality of 
the Compromise and Fugitive Law. This was 
the policy of the Compromise Democrats in 
the South generally. The attempt to carry it 
out in the Democratic Caucus in organizing 
the House, was baffled, as we all know. The 
State Rights Democrats of the South wished 
something stronger; the old Wilmot Proviso 
Democrats of the North eschewed all new tests. 
In the emergency, the party was in danger of 
losing the organization of the House, and so it 
was agreed, much to the disappointment of not 
a few of the Southern members, to postpone 
the whole subject till the next Baltimore Con- 
vention. 

The attempt to force union, by obtaining 
legislative resolves in favor of laws already on 
the statute book, made by Mr. Foote in the 
Senate, only served to develop and aggravate 
the discord already prevailing among Southern 
Democrats; and so badly did the experiment 
work in the Senate, that no one had the temier- 
ity to repeat it in the House. — ; 

If anything were wanting to show the dis- 
sensions amon 


1] the fact that, 
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acy thus conceded to him. It may not be neces- 
sary—it may be inexpedient. Where he can 
apprehend no danger from the unrestricted 
conduct of his subject in social or political af- 
fairs, he may abstain from open interference. 
Where an attempt to interpose in the civil we- 
lation® of his subjects may hazard his religious 
prerogative, he may forego, possibly disclaim, 
all offensive pretensions, while he will neglect 
no means of reaching hy ¢ircumvention the su- 
premacy he dares not openly assert. 

So long as Catholics in Europe manifested 
no impatience of authority, many of them 
doubtless supposed. their political relations ex- 
empt from the supervision of their Church; but 
the moment they grew restive under oppression, 
and became revolutionists, they found their 
Spiritual Ruler their most formidable foe. The 
Priest in Poland who bore into the conflict for 
freedom the sword and the cross, was at once 
excommunicated and anathematized; and the 
Catholics of Hungary who fought against Aus- 
trian Despotism, became outcasts from the 
Church of Rome: 

In this country, for so long a period did the 
Catholic Hierarchy abstain from all preten- 
sions that could revolt American Republican- 
ism, that Public Sentiment was conciliated, 
and the man who attempted to guard his coun- 
trymen against the claims to infallibility and 
supremacy of Popery, was despised as a bigot, 
or derided as a dreamer of obsolete ideas. 

Meantime, the Jesuitical Order, formerly an 
object of almost universal abhorrence, and 
which had been at one time proscribed by 
Catholic Monarchs, and by the Pope himself, 
having outlived its adversities, had fastened its 
grasp on the vitals of the Catholic Church. 
Its unrivalled machinery for governing men’s 
minds made it the mainstay of Papal Author- 
ity ; and now, everywhere, Jesuitism, not the 
Pope, holds the keys of St. Peter—in a word, 
Jesuitism and Catholicism are one. In Europe, 
it is everywhere the support of Despotism—the 
great breakwater against Popular commo- 
tion. In England, never were its pretensions 
more audacious ; and in this country, it is be- 
ginning to exert the influence which for so 
many years it has been noiselessly acquiring. 
It has founded Charities which by their com- 
pleteness shame the fragmentary performances 
of Protestantism. It has established Educa- 
tional Institutions, so richly endowed, so amply 
furnished with all the means of thorough in- 
struction, that a large portion of the Protestant 
Youth of the country have been drawn within 
the circle of their indoctrinations. It has built 
magnificent Cathedrals, with moneys drawn 
from its treasures in Europe, availing itself of 
the highest art in music and painting to capti- 
vate the popular taste. It has established a 
powerful Press throughout the country, which, 
far from standing on the defensive against the 
assaults of Protestantism, is powerfully aggress- 
ive and proselyting. It has commenced a sys- 
tem of operations designed to embarrass and 
undermine the Common School System; for a 
system of education which trains up our youth 
to think and act for themselves, is one of the 
most formidable obstacles to the schemes of an 
Order that seeks complete mastery over the in- 
tellect and will. And at last we see it openly 
attempting to control the political opinions of 
our Catholic citizens. It seems to be well un- 
derstood that Bishop Hughes has at his disposal 
the Catholic votes, at least of the great State 
of New York; and it is very doubtful whether 
the naturalized Irish of the Catholic faith in 
any place would vote in open opposition to the 
will of their ghostly advisers. 

We know what has been the tone of the 
Jesuit. press in relation to the popular cause 
abroad. It has uniformly sympathized with 
what is called the cause of order, which means 
nothing more than the cause of Absolutism. 
From the time that the Pope, faithless to his 
early professions, availed himself of foreign 
bayonets to re-establish his Despotism in Rome, 

press has sustained him and his allies; 
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Foe among us, hating our institutions, co- 
vertly using the privileges they confer to un- 
dermine and destroy them, it is our duty to un- 
mask it to the popular gaze, to expose its se- 
eret workings, to confront and resist it upon 
whatever field it may ehoose for its operations. 
When it would beguile the Public by its splen- 
did Charities, let Protestants show at least 
equal zeal and efficiency in providing for the 
relief of suffering, with less regard for secta- 
rian aggrandizement. When it would seek to 
bring the minds of our youth under the in- 
doctrinations of its thoroughly furnished Col- 
leges, let us see to it that our Anti-Sectarian 
Institutions be at least equally endowed for the 
task of teaching, and let parents, who would 


genuine Republicanism, keep their children 
submission to Authority in all things as an ar- 


to the Press for the propagation of the misera- 
ble dogmas of ecclesiastical or civil Tyranny, 
let them be held up to public reprobation 
through the same medium. And should it dare 
to use the ballot-box to give form and embodi- 
ment to any of its schemes, we must meet it 
there. All that is needed in this country to 
baffle its purposes, to prevent the realization 
of its dreams of universal empire in the New 
World, is, to be faithful to the Protestant. Prin- 
ciple—the Sacred Right of Independent Judg- 
ment » and to the Republican Principle—the 
Right of every People to govern itself. Let 
the American People never forget that Jesuit- 
ism not only denies these two Principlés, but 
can triumph only by abrogating them in our 
Constitutions and effacing them from the Public 
Mind—and that great Foe of Mankind will be 
rendered powerless. 


A TALK WITH S0ME SUBSCRIBERS, 


A few of our subscribers now and then sug- 
gest the expediency of changing our system of 
payment in advance, for credit. We tried the 
credit system eleven years in the West, and 
were always embarrassed. We were harassed, 
our subscribers were bored, bills were disputed, 
collectors were baffled, we came near losing 
our temper, and certainly lost money enough 
to make a snug little fortune for life. 

Adopting a contrary policy, we have strictly 
adhered to the cash system, or payment in ad- 
vance, since we have been in Washington, a 
little more than fiye years. The results are de- 
lightful. Our subscribers value the paper, they 
have the pleasure of knowing, when reading it, 
that it is thezr own, they are never dunned, 
there are no old accounts to dispute about, we 
have no misunderstandings with them, we 
know every week precisely where and how we 
stand, we lose nothing, they lose nothing, but 
both are gainers in all respeots. If we knew 
that we could double the list of the Era to- 
morrow, by the adoption of the credit system, 
we would not adopt it. 

Again: some of our subscribers tell us that 
they could quadruple our subscription list, if 
the paper were put at one dollar a year. The 
Weekly Tribune, Evening Post, and Times, of 
New York, they say, are pubiished at one dol- 


up the Era against such competition. The 
conclusive answer to this is, that the Era 
at $* a year would not pay the cost of its pub- 
lication and yield a support to its proprietor. 
Composition and press-work are higher in this 
city than in any of the Eastern cities. 

.The weekly papers named are made up out 
of their daily and tri-weekly editions, the same 
matter being used three times, the cost being 
paid by the sales of the daily papers. There 
are other dollar weeklies, made up of matter 
previously used in four or five papers. The 


nals named, and the saving of all cost on the 
composition of their weeklies, enables their pro- 
prietors to put them at so Jow a price, 
Without attempting to detract from the great 
merits of our cotem we must be al- 


religious | lowed to call attention to a few points. 


- ‘The matter in the Era is fresh, prepared ex- 


yhat be paid for, but he 





have their children trained up in the love of 
away from Institutions which inculcate inplicit 


ticle of Religious Faith. When it would resort 


lar a year, and they find it hard work to keep | 


vast profits on the advertisements in the jour- | 


| pressly for it, and not a mere hash of viands | 

_| already spread out in other papers. The reader 

apt to get in a 
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Such a combination of hostile elements can 
alone spring from an insane lust for the spoils, 
and would be exceedingly dangerous to the lib- 
erties of the people.” 

It considers such toleration tantamount to 
thrusting “the Union Democrats of Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and elsewhere,” “neck 
and heels from the council-hall of the party.” 
It declares it “impossible for any candidate to 


not pledge himself distinctiy and unreservedly 
to the principles of#he Union party.” 

A. 0. P. Nicholson, one of the leaders of the 
Tennessee Democracy, in a speech delivered in 
the Democratic Convention of that State, Jan- 
uary 8th, thus lays down the law: 

“To my Democratic friends, then, I may ap- 

al, and earnestly point them to. this feature 
in the contest as furnishing the most powerful 
incerttive to prompt, unceasing; united, and en- 
thusiastic exertions. They need have no hesi- 
tancy as to the soundness f the Democratic nom- 
inees for President and Vice President on this 
subject. Our Natronal Convention will turn 
with ely from any aspirant who is suspected 
of Free Soil sympathies, The united voice of the 

lemocracy demands.a ticket above all suspicion, 
and such a one we will have. -None other will 
ever command my feeble support, and none 
other will I ever appeal to the Democracy to 
sustain. 

“Tfother inducements to action are needed, 
they will be found in’ abundance in the second 
resolution. We propose to stand upon our an- 
cient platforms, embracing as they do the prin- 
ciples on which our country has been the most 
prosperous on the face of the earth. Amongst 
these principles is the doctrine of Congressional 
non-intervention as to the question of slavery ; 
and, that no man have a pretext for misunder- 
standing our position, we make the declaration 
in explreit terms, that the Compromise measures 
must be inviolably adhered to asa final settle- 
ment of the slavery question.” 

The Washington Union, in relation to this 
speech and to another, delivered by Governor 
Brown, remarks as follows: 

“In the distinguished position and com- 
manding talents of both these gentlemen, we 
have the highest guarantee that the Demo- 
cratic party stands on its old ground, weakened 
by no division growing out of the discussion of 
the Slavery Question.” 

The same paper seems profoundly impressed 
with “the example of concession and harmony 
afforded by the speeches of these gentlemen ! ” 

Wonderful “concession!” The Union and 
Mr. Nicholson know that it is utterly impossi- 
ble to elect a Democratic candidate ‘to the 
Presidency, except by the aid of the Northern 
Democracy, two-thirds of which have oon- 
stantly manifested Free Soil sympathies, and 
yet turn away “in disgust from any aspirant 
suspected of Free Soil sympathies!” They know 
that a large majority of the Northern Democ- 
racy sustained the Wilmot Proviso, and opposed 
the Compromise including the Fugitive Law, 
and yet they insist that this very majority shall 
stultify itself by adopting the Compromise as 
an essential part of its creed ! 

The same amiable spirit of concession has 
been displayed in Congress.. In a speech on 
the Census Printing, Mr. Venable, a Demo- 
cratic member from North Carolina, of the 
State Rights school, declared his independence 
of party. He goes for Principles, and for that 
Presidential candidate only, who goes with 
him. -He. Will not be the bondman even of 
Democracy: “I will- never,’ he said, “be 
brought to sustain the pretensions of any man 
for the Presidency, who is not a republican ; 
who does not distinctly acknowledge State 
Sovereignty and State Rights upon the princi- 
ples of the great apostle, Thomas Jefferson ; 
who does not pledge himself to arrest the agita- 
tion of the Slavery Question, and carry ovit the 
Fugitive Slave Latw by all the power with which 
he is clothed.” ey 

This is the ultimatum of Mr. Venable, and 
of the’ Southern Democrats with whoni-he 
acts. saves : te 
_A few days later, in the House, an edict was 
issued by another class of Southern Democrats. 
On the bill making bounty land warrants as- 
signahle, in the course of a general debate on 
‘protection, introduced by. a speech from Mr. 


- “at 


ccrat from Georgia, boldly avowed the policy 
recommended ‘by the Macon (Ga) Messenger, 
policy of sending to Baltimore a full delegation 
of Union men in the South, so as to break up. 
“unholy ¢ombination between Southern 


acoeptable to'the South. Mr. Murp 


‘| may 





obtain the Union vote of the South, who does 


| Cabell of Florida, Mr. Murphy, a Union Dem- | 


| sembly eve to be 


more Convention from such Northern Demo- 
erats as voted against the abominable Fugitive 
Law, because it was “not stringent and efficient 
enough 2” 

Thus far we have heard no word from the 
liberal Democratic members—those opposed to 
new tests, and to the incorporation of pro-slavery 
principles into the national ereed of Democracy 
Is it not time for them to show their opinion, to 
define their position, to protest against pro 
scription, to assert their equality, to take their 
stand against all attempts to commit them in 
the next Presidential canvass to the support of 
Slavery and Slavery candidates? 


THE NEW FRENCH CONSTITUTION. 


drawn up by Louis Bonaparte, for France, 
sort of copy of an old Constitution imposed on 
that country for a while by his uncle, and soon 
abrogated by him. It is “explained,” as some 
of the journals call it, by the framer himself 
in a proclamation, which we also publish, writ- 
ten in ‘a manner which has not even the merit 
of plausibility. 

0 this proclamation, it will be seen that the 
President claims to have acted in conformity 
to the general tendency of things in France for 
the last eight centuries. France, he tells us, is 
“a centralizing country ;” in France the power 
of the State has been perpetually converging to 
a single centre, the person of its chief. This 
chief, therefore, is not only invested with large 
powers under the Constitution, but placed 
above it, and made its arbiter. He takes, as 
our readers will perceive, no oath to observe it 
though the form of an oath is provided for the 
officers who occupy all the other Departments 
of the Government. He has the right of ap- 
peal to the people whenever he chooses, apd 
what he means by that he has already shown 
by one example. If he should ever find this 
Constitution in his way, he may abrogate it at 
any moment, and, at the head of an army 
order a mock election, by way of ratifying 
some form of government which better pleases 
his fancy. It is.,remarkable that his proclama- 
tion should speak of centralization as the great 
feature that is to distinguish the new order ol 
things, at a time when centralization has be- 
come, to the common understanding of all 
men, but another term for despotism—a term 
implying that the people are completely divest- 
ed of all agency in the administration of public 
affairs, even of a local nature. : 
To do this new scheme of Government )us 
tice, it contains nothing, even in show, dit 
cordant with the tyranny it proposes to esta): 
lish. No- shadowy pageant of liberty, if we 
except the mockery of electing a pretended 
Representative Assembly, is set up to amuse 
the le. This Constitution makes no pre 
tence of allowing freedom of the press, freedom 
of speech, trial by jury, or exemption from ** 
rest except by due process of law. The Senate 
consists of members appointed by the Pres 
dent, who hold their places for life. If the 
President should find a majority of this body 
intractable, he may make new ee 
and thus change the majority at his pleasut 
If he desires to purchase the vote of any wen 
ber, the Constitution empowers him to allov 
that member a yearly salary of 30,000 fran 
out of the public treasury, as a compensatiot 
for his services. The Senate has the power ° 
annulling laws which ure contrary to the Con- 
stitution; but, constituted as it is, with this 
liberal provision for’direct venality, it is ce” 
to become the mere instrument of the Pree 
dent’s will in this as in other respects. 

The Ministry are the mere agents of - 
President, and they are impeachable only d 
the Senate ; in other words; impeachable a 
at his pleasure. The Council of State! a é 
up of persons immediately dependent ov ‘* 
Président, and sure to obey his caprices. *° 
appoints them with a salary of twenty-tr 
thousand frances yearly, and takes aw®y t 
office and the salary whenever any of them mS 
happen to displease him. Its princip#! ee 
ness is to draw up the projects of law ae om 
may desire to lay before the Senate and ¥" 
is called the Legislative Body. a. 

The legislative body is to be kept conv’, 
ently small, that it may be the more _ 
managed. [t has no original powers; “A 
receive. no petitions from the people ; "it “4 
5 fear the projects. of law laid pefore x 

vote to sanction or reject them ; it eannos 
amend them ; it can neither add nor expung} 
any provision. In so small a body, never ‘ ; 
com of more than 260 members, !t ¥ 
not be difficult for ~ Government, ae 
the example of Louis Philippe, to corrup’ ® : 
ficient hae to secure og tual major): 
If, however, the Assembly should prove dis- 

in to discuss » laws aa of 

1 te it may be dissolved in & ¢ 
and s new election vedered. If in the new ol 
tions any of the de 
denee Of a disposition to send represeh, 
not ble to the President, he may = 
the department in a state of siege. 

Meantime the debates of te Lega, 
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pleasure —New York Evening Post. sft 
i New York: 
DRa¥TON. mage sokre se a ‘ F 
We have read this novel with interest and 


jeasure, both for the ability it displays, and | 
¢ our recognising in the author a true 
noble aim. As @ story, itis not remark- 
able for complicacy of plot, intensity of inter- 
est, or for strange and startling incident. 
arrative, the dénouement of which can 
ly guessed at from the beginning. 
distinctly drawn and original char- 
some life-like and amusing sketches 
The manly, ambitious, energetic 
high-souled Ellen, fit one another 
lous adaption—lovers from pre- 


because of 
and 


a simple n 
be very safe 
It has some 
acters, and 
of society. 
pero and his 
with a marve 


ordination and manifest destiny ; 
strong a hold on the sy 
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sode of Mary Winters. 


novel, we 
much of 


the passion of ambition. 


redeemed, we 
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wish the author success. 


Arvine’s ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Angcpores or LITER- 
ATURE AND THE FINg ARTS. With illustrations. 
Nos.6and7. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. For sale 
by Taylor & Maury, Pennsylvania avenue, Wash-: 


ington, D. C. 


This is an interesting and amusing collec- 
We know of nothing over which we 
should like better to wile away an idle hour. 


tion. 


Tur KNICKERBOCKER. © February, 1852. 

This number deserves, though it does not 
need, a kindly notice from us. It hath the face 
of an old friend, ‘and is, as ever, welcome. We 
have spent an hour very agreeably over the 


number before us. 


know of none better. 


Tus Corner-StonE. By Jacob Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

This well-known work of a distinguished re- 
ligious and moral writer, here comes before us 
greatly improved and enlarged, with numerous 
illustrations. For a new appearance of such an 
old favorite with the more serious part of the 
public, a mere announcement is enough, as any 
remarks upon its character and aim would be 
plainly supererogatory. 

A Porutar Account or Discoveries aT NINEVEH. 
By Austin Henry Layard. Abridged by him from 
his larger work. With numerous wood-cuts. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by F. Taylor, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D.C,  * 
This excellent abridgement of one of the 

most important and interesting works of the 

age, meets a popular want. The fame of the 
author and the subject of the work.conspire to 
insure appreciation and success. The world is 
now looking with peculiar interest back to that 

“morning land” of past grandeur and present 

desolation; and a fitting lifter of the solemn 

veils of ancient centuries is Layard. 


Stavery: Letters and Speeches, by Horace Mann. 
Boston: B, B. Mussey & Co. 

This noble work, inscribed to the young men 
of Massachusetts, in an eloquent and charac- 
teristic dedication, is a mine of moral wealth. 
No one stands forth in our time and country, 
more worthy than the author, to counsel and 
lead the young and generous spirits who would 
do battle for great unpopular truths. In the 
first place, he has them bound to him by the 
ties of an ennobling gratitude for his unexam- 
pled devotion to their interests in the cause of 
With an intellect of great direct- 
ness and power; he has what is rarer, better, a 
moral organization alive in every nerve and 
Intense alike in his loves and hates, he 
is bold, belligerent, determined, and inflexible, 
when a principle is at stake. 
all the weapons in his armory, from “the sword 
of the spirit,” the eloquence of highest truth, to 
the dagger of sarcasm, and even the bludgeon 
of invective. He lays about him right and left, 
and gives no quarter. But, though a grand 
fighter. he is something more. A deeper look 
into his nature reveals a hopeful geniality, an 
ever fresh enthusiasm, a glowing love of the 
beautiful and true, a déep reverence for hu- 
minity, and a manly acknowledgment of fealty 
to the God of justice, liberty, and right. His 
18 not a life of artificiality and constraint, 
Walled in by prejudice, lighted only by the nar-. 
Tow windows of policy or sect; it is rather the 
Out-door life of nature, with long stretches of 
unobstructed views—in the cultivated realm of 
the affections, the light of flowers, the richness 
of verdure, the warmth of sunshine, and the 
freshness of morning airs; and, over all, a sky 
of broad, free thought, with one regnant eagle- 
Prnciple, balancing himself in the zenith. — 
This high-poised principle of freedom over- 
looks all sentiments and_passions, all aspira- 
Wons and powers, and a sort of sombre shade 
is \Ometimes cast by its dark wings on the glow 
of po try and the luxuriance of wide-spreading 
affectic ws and sympathies. 


education. 


fibre. 





mpathies of the reader 
as the sad heart-history of the melancholy 
George. Meredith and his devoted Caroline. 
Perhaps the most powerful, as certainly the 
most painful portion of the volume, is the epi- 
The old, old story of 
over-trusting love, deception, betrayal, shame, 
crime, madness, and death, is here told, with 
new pathos and melancholy truth. 

Were we to speak critically of this agreeable 
should say that it has somewhat too 
talk, sentiment, and glorification of 
Yet these faults are 
think, by many eloquent and 
tical passages, and the earnest utterance of 
many justand generous principles. We heartily 


Harrer’s New MontuLy MaG@azine. Feb., 1852. 

The number for this month contains an in- 
teresting portion of Abbott’s Life of Napoleon, 
with the conclusion of his charming biography 
of Franklin; some chapters of Bulwer’s new 
novel; a fine article, entitled “ Street Scenes of 
the French Usurpation,” and several admirable 
tales. This is an excellent family work—we 
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Wastes itself on sandy flats, when, poured in | a 
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For the N ¥ Era. ; 4 2 
BY EDWARD D. HOWARD. 

Kossuth ! Magyar! there was a time 

These words to me were. and new— 
When in my heart no bounding throb. : 

Like liquid fire came rushing through, 
As pen or tongue, for. praise or blame, . 
Proclaimed a foreign stranger’s name. 


There was a time when fire that burns 

With life eternal in my coul,’ 
Constant and deathless as the stars 

Through Night's blue solitudes that roll, 
No brighter gleam of light betrayed, . 
When from afar those accents strayed. 


But now, as free winds fan the flame 

. Of watch-fires.in the quiet night— 

As clouds electric, meeting, throw 
Their instant blaze of kindred light— 

So rouse those words, with swift control, 

The fires of Freedom in my soul! ~ 


Thoughts of heroic deeds gone by, 

And godlike victory to come— 
Deep longings for the pure and high, 

Now eloquent, which once were dumb— 
Come gushing o’er me with the word 
Before so heedlessly I heard. 


Kossuth! my heart leaps at thy name, 
As if its blood were kin to thee ; 

And kindred I am proud to claim— 
The kindred love of Liberty ; 

A high and holy tie that binds 

In deathless love, fraternal minds. 


wm 
we 
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*Oh, hero-soldier! notin vain 
Thy native soil with blood is wet! 
Though tyrants triumph for a time, 
The sun of Freedom is not set ; 
The clouds that gather round the dawn. 
Herald its march of glory on! 


Thy fellow-soldiers sleep in death, 
Or, exiled strangers, roam afar ; 
The tyrant and the traitor reign, 
Where trampled homes and altars are; 
The widow’s and the orphan’s cry 
From Hungary ascend on high. 


Enough for sorrow and regret! 
Enough for agony and tears! 

And yet—enough for Hope and Trust, 
And Victory in coming years ; 

Enough to rouse the true and brave, 

Wherever Freedom’s banners wave! 


Heroic deeds, and noble death ; 

Defeat that fills the World with gloom— 
Oh, craven despots! know ye not 

Such triumph brings unerring doom? 
Aye! know ye not, o'er all the Earth, 
Such wrongs give Truth and Freedom birth? 


Go! bind your chains on Austrian slaves! 
Lo! Freedom thunders at Marseilles! * 

New aspirations rise in France, : 
Mid Scotia’s hills and Engiand’s vales 

And burning tides of feeling sweep 

To us from o’er the rolling deep. 


Let base betrayers of the free 
Go fatten on the spoils of crime ; 
Be mine, Kossuth, to strive with thee, 
And bind my brother’s heart to thine, 
Prouder with thee to suffer wrong, * 
Than share the victory with the strong. 


With good and brave Koseiasko’s t name— 
With Bruce, and Washington. and Tell, 
Brave old De Kalb, and Lafftyette, 
And Warren in the fight that fell, 
Thy name shall ever honored be, 
High in the annals of the free! 


A welcome from each manly heart, 

A cheer from every freeman’s breast, 
A cordial, warm, fraternal grasp, 

Shall greet thee as our honored guest ; 
Nor Russian threats, nor Austrian gold, 
Our words of sympathy withhold. 


Orwell, December, 1851. 


* Referring to Kossuth’s reception at Marseilles. 
+ Pronounced Kosshusko. 








It is said that the notorious Alberti—who 
was justly convicted of ey about a 
ed ago—has been pardoned by Governor 

igler. We hope Governor Lowe, of Mary- 
land, ry not wera Se oe eo eer pre Ba 
a special message arylan ure. 

us ig Columbia (Pay Spy. 

The information contained in the above par- 
agraph comes to us’ authenticated from other 
sources. Governor Bigler will gain no honor 
by seeking to make the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania @ dependency of Maryland. Con- 
cessions to a false principle seldom satisfy those 
who exact them, and never enhance the char- 
acter, standing, or respectability of the man 
who makes them. Senator Brodhead, as well 
as Governor Bigler, may find food for reflection 
in this last remark. * 





Rexicion in Soura Caroitna.—The Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Herald urges upon its read- 
ers active efforts for the improvement of the 
colored population. . 1t quotes from the report 
f8F the missionary operations of the Methodist 
Church in South Carélina: 

“Tn 1829, when our operations the 
South. Carolina Caibaesunt anes to aatcvarch 
|a membership in the proportion of 16,000 col- 
ored to.18,500 whites. Now she gives 37,860 
colored, to 30,906 whites.” Mi 

If the above statement is correct, it will be 
seen thata majority of 6,954 blacks are mem- 
bers of the South Carolina Conference. The 
report also states that “a vast change, too, has 
been superinducéd upon the entire Southern 
mind, and the general condition of the slaves 
| everywhere incaloulably improved.” * 
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ness ; yet this Patti almost makes you forget— 
not by fascinating smiles, or remarkably grace- 
ful carriage, or easy nonchalance ; but both 
by a childlike’ simplicity and ‘a womanly seri- 
ousness—by an unpretending, unexacting man- 
ner—by the ‘utter absence of all professional 
airs and artistic coquetries. 

Parodi’s musie has any amount of the energy. 
of passion, but seems to lack its deeper, su 
tler power—its contagion, its electric flame. 
It is the exultant, musical utterance of the 


ide of life, the strength and glow of a full- 
Plooded organization ; it isthe physeque sing- 
ing. One listens in vain for the exalting and 

uing, the up-soaring and deep-searching 
melodies of the spirit. 

I was never more thrilled with the extacy of 
music than by the wonderful execution of Mau- 
rice Strakosch. The piano, under the spell of 
his genius, and the mastery of his touch, seems 
like some grand woman-soul under the sway 
of a great passion—giving voice to all the 
uick changes and infinite variety of its emo- 
tions, its deep unimagined harmonies of ten- 
‘derness and devotion, with startling bursts of 
passion, the low sob of sorrow and the wild 
carol of joy. 

As I sat watching the beautiful fingering of 
Strakosch, and abandoning myself utterly to 
the bewildering enchantment of his music, a 
strange, wild fancy o¢curred to me. Could 
those exquisite notes take fitting form, in what 
shape would they appear? I closed my eyes 
for a moment, and hosts of fair beings floated 
and danced and glided about me—rosy Loves, 
with bows and quivers—Graces twining their 
white arms about each other—quick-winged 
sprites glancing hither and thither, like hum- 
ming-birds; there were frolicsome Pucks, and 
delicate Ariels ; but to my vision, most of those 
wild, glad, and liquid sounds changed to young 
fairies bathing by moonlight, filling a summer 
dell with their sweet laughter, or tripping 
down a pebbly brook, making a silver plashing 
with their small, white feet. 

The accompaniments of Strakosch are the 
most delicious J haye ever heard. When Pa- 


full-throated nightingale, beside the murmur- 
ous gush and soft trickling of a fountain. 

iska Hauser is a wizard with the violin. 
In his hands, it talks, laughs, storms, pleads, 
rejoices and sorrows, by turns. Were Acs notes 
to take visible form, he could almost people a 
world with human and superhuman creatures. 
A night or two since, I went with some 
friends to see the distinguished English trage- 
dian, Mr. G. V. Brooke, as Othello. They say, 
I should presume truly, that this is not his best 
character. Could I speak “as one having au- 
thority,” [ should simply say he cannot. play 
the Othello of Shakspeare. His personation, 
to my judgment, lacks both dignity and’ pas- 
sion, their place being supplied by une dé- 
marche fiere, et une déclamation eatravagante— 
these being the French refinements of two 
rather blunt English expressions, 

I know not how better dramatic critics m 
regard Mr. Brooke, but his rendering of this 
character was, in the most important parts of 
the play, if not throughout, painfully unsatis- 
factory to me. It impressed me as neither 
classically correct, nor bravely original. The 
taking off of Desdemona was neither touchin 
nor terrible. There was more of the blin 
fury of jealousy than the stern anger of out- 
raged honor—of revenge, than of retribution. 
In short, as a friend observed to me, it was “a 
murder, not a sacrifice.” 

Desdemona died a little too hard, Poor 
thing! I do not suppose the smothering process 
could have been very agreeable ; but she should 
have taken it more meekly from the beloved 
hand, without such an unbecoming struggle, 
such a rebellious death-tussle. - Her final quie- 
tus was made by two fierce thrusts of a large 
knife, which the Moor very coolly proceeded 
to wipe on the bed-curtain, Before returning it 
to its sheath. 

Mr. Fleming, as Iago, was respectable. I 
hear he is never less, and often more. But think 
of a respectable Iago! : 

Miss Heron’s Desdemona was not such a 
personation as to enlist our sympathies to a 
painful degree. In her direst ‘extremity, a 
rescue on the part of an over-excited audience 
could hardly have been apprehended. Yet 
she did very well in some scenes. 

Lola Montez is here; already, it is said, fling- 
ing her Circean fascinations over some of our 
great Statesmen and most renowned Generals. 
I should not wonder if she were to be made 
capital of in some way, in the coming Presi- 
dential election. Our papers state that a depu- 
tation from the city of Georgetown, headed by 
the Mayor, have waited upon her to tender 
her an invitation to their “Grand Civic Ball,” 
to. come off on the night of Thursday next. If 
this is true, it is a significant fact that a town 
so eager to do honor, proffer sympathy, and 
show countenance, to this fair adventuress, this 
dancing Aspasia, this erratic woman, whom, to 
say the least, Caesar would scarcely haye 
wived, gave neither praise, nor help, nor sym- | 
pathy, to the Heaven-anointed apostle of free- 
dom, Louis Kossuth ; except, I believe, to ap- 

aint him an honorary member of a Young 

en’s Debating Society—a sort of nursery of 
declamation—a spouting school of young ora- 
torical leviathans. 

By the way, the news of Kossuth’s grand tri- 
umphal march through the West is exciting 
here, as elsewhere, varied feelings of joy, hope, 
pitiful envy, and as pitiful apprehension. How 
the spirit of freedom seems to have descended 
in a Pentecost flame upon the West! There 
the sympathy of the people does not foam out 
in cham @,or go off in belligerent toasts 
and bravado speeches. It is genuine, abiding, 
earnest, operative. There seems in that part 
of the country a marvellous unison between 
heart-strings and purse-strings, both yielding 
to the masterly touch of Magyar eloquence. 
There the people answer the appeal of this 
new “Peter the Hermit” with the ring of sil- 
ver, if not of steel. ~ 

Well, it is wondrous strange, all this, and 
as beautiful as strange. Who can now esti- 
mate the power of the eloquence and the 
magic of the presence of Kossuth? Wherever 
che goes, he finds hearts true enough to feel 
‘and brave enough to d to his words— 
words destined soon to shake the towered and 
pillared . isms of the world: Have we not 
seen generous tribute rendered to him, by na- 
tures seemingly so cold and stolid that we have 
been , of the Divine miracle by which 


teryention—mustering his last energes to strike 
& death-blow at that dangerous principle. The 
Washington correspondent of the “Tribune” 
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M later on dit is, that. Mr. Clay is desirous of 
returning to Ashland, as soon as he finds him- 
self able. to travel, as he is painfully anxious 
for his wife, whose health is failing. May 
this be true, and may he yet reach that beloved 
home, to minister to that affectionate wife, and 
be ministered to by her; and when he shall 
indeed be called away, may he sink peacefully 
to rest, with his loved ones about him, and the 
words of an humble Christian faith upon his 
lips. 

Wes not this a consummation more trul 
res than such a melo-dramatic finale to his 
illustrious career—such a startling coup de 
thédtre as a death in the Senate Chamber, amid 
the confusion of voices, the hurrying of feet, 
the grief and consternation of friends, and the 
late relenting of awe-struck foes, 

Grace GReENWoopD. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CON@GRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Fripay, Fesrvary 6. 


Mr. Pratt presented a petition from mer- 
chants, insurance companies, and others, of 
Baltimore, praying that fog bells be placed 
upon the/several points dud capes in Chesa- 
peake Bay ; referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Hunter ese @ joint resolution ap- 
propriating ten thousand dollars towards the 
completion of the wings of the Capitol, the ob- 
ject being to give present employment to the 
workmen and mechanics who, have come to 
Washington under the impression that the work 
would continue during the winter ; and it was 
ordered to a third reading, and passed. . 

Several reports, ordering the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of documents, were ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. Gwin moved that the private calendar 
be postponed, and the resolution directing a 
contract for printing the census returns be 
teken up; and after debate, the motion was 
rejected. 

The private calendar was taken up, and the 
following bills were acted on: 

A bill for the relief of Jane [rwin ; a bill for 
the relief of John Ervin; a bill for the relief of 
the executors of Commodore Warrington, and 
others; a bill for the relief of Francis Gardner; 
@ bill for the relief of Wm. A. Richmond; a bill 
for the relief of Lieut. Colonel Mitchell, of 
Missouri. 

Adjourned. 

SatTurpay, Fesruary 7. 


The bill appropriating $72,500 for the repair 
of the room for the Congressional Library was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. Clemens introduced a resolution calling 
for information in relation to the contracts for 
the transportation of the mail between New 
York and California. 

Mr. Brodhead introduced a resolution calling 
for information in respect to the Board of Com- 
missioners on Mexican claims. 

The bill relinquishing to thé State of Iowa 
the lands reserved for salt springs in that State 
was taken up and passed. 

Tho resolution of sympathy with the Irish 
exiles was taken up, and Mr. Shields addressed 
the Senate in support of it. 

Mr. Seward moved several amendments, 
and, it being late, gave way for an adjourn- 
ment. 





Monpay, Fesrvary 9. 


Tbe Chair laid before the Senate a report of 
estimates by the War Department for certain 
fortifications in San Francisco bay ; also, from 
the War Department, enclosing copies of the 
Army Register. 

A number of private petitions were pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Borland, from the Committee on Print- 
ing, reported in favor of printing additional 
copies of the exploration of Captain Stansbury 
on the Great Salt Lake; and it was concur- 
red in. 

The bill providing for the repair of the Con- 
gress Library Room was passed. 

A bill amendatory of the several acts of 
Congress, making provision for the better se- 
curity of the lives of passengers in vessels pro- 
pelled in whole or in part by steam, was taken 
up, amended, and, after debate, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. 

he joint resolution reaffirming the doc- 
trine of non-intervention was taken up, and 
Mr. Clarke addressed the Senate in support 
of it. 

After an Executive session, the Senate ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Farpay, Fesrvuary 6. 


On motion of Mr. McNair, it was resolved, 
that the committee appointed to examine into 
the stability and permanence of the extension 
of the Capitol be authorized to send for per- 
sens and papers, and to examine witnesses un- 
der oath. 

The House went into a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Olds in 
the chair,) and resumed the consideration of 
the Senate bill making land warrants assign- 
able, and for other purposes. 

Among the amendments offered and reject- 
ed was one by Mr. Evans, of Maryland, to give 
one hundred and sixty acres of land to mari- 
ners and flotilla men, in cases where they were 
not entitled to prize money, and all other per- 
sons who were in any action with the enemy, 
whether they served less or more than one 
month. This; if it had been-agreed to, would 
have included among others the Barney flotilla 
men. ; 

On motion of Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, all in 
the bill except the first séction—which makes 
land warrants assignable—was stricken out ; 
yeas 106, nays 38. And the Senate bill, in 
this form, was passed. 

Various Executive communications were laid 
before the House, and an adjournment until 
Monday took place. 

Saturpay, Fesrvuary 7. 


The House was not in session, haying ad- 
journed over till Monday. 


Monpay, Fesruary 9. 

Mr. Grey made an explanation of the con- 
duct of Mr. B. E. Green, while that gentleman 
was Secretary of Legation in Mexico, and 
whose name had been alluded to pac Bas 
recent debate on the Mexican Indemnity Bill 

On motion of Mr. oD a say “ab-the 
adopted, calling u e Secret 
Navy to farniels dhe Hoatiad with a large mass 
of information relative to the steam vessels 
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“to us 
the Pr ninglr vom what. felates to the new Con- 
stitution 

lished at Paris. From the summary ot its pro- 
visions forwarded to us, it appears that Presi- 
dent Bonaparte is to be the responsible Govern- 
or of the nation for ten years; justice is to be 
dispensed in his name; he has the initiative of 
all laws, and the right to grant pardons; is the 


commander of the land and sea forces; can de- |- 


clare war and make treaties; is to appoint all 


public functionaries; and all who accept public 


stations are required to take an oath of obedi- 
ence to the Constitution and fidelity to the 
President. In case of his death, the Senate is 


to conyoke the nation for a new election, the 
President being entitled, however, by a secret 
deed, to designate such citizens as merit the 
confidence of the People. So much for the 
Republic of France! This Constitution, it is 
said, does not give general satisfaction. 

Nat. Intelligencer, 5th inst. 





Tue Syracuse Riot Cases have been sent 
by Judge Conklin to the Circuit Court at Can- 
andaigua in June next. Jadge C. gives no 
opinion on the validity of the indictments, 
a whole matter to be argued before 
Judge Wilson. 





At a meeting of the Dustin Anti-SLavery 
Socrety, held in Eustace street, Dublin, the 
7th of First Month, (January,) 1852, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were offered, discussed, and 
unanimously adopted: 

_1. That this meeting has read with grave 
disapprobation the report of an interview be- 
tween a deputation of the American and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society and Louis Kossuth, 
late Governor of Hungary, on his arrival in 
New York, in which, after presenting an official 
address of welcome and sympathy, the deputa- 
tion intimated that “no reply was desired,” on 
the ground that, as the nation’s guest, he should 
be absolved from any expression of sympathy 
which might compromise his cause by implica- 
ting him with any of the parties in the United 
States. 

2. That this meeting considers that, in thus 
voluntarily releasing Louis Kossuth from the 
duty incumbent upon him, as upon every one, to 
express sympathy with the down-trodden mil- 
lions of republican America, the deputation 
have, according to the extent of their influence, 
inflicted a serfous injury on the anti-slavery 
cause, by establishing a dangerous precedent 
for every other visiter to the United States who 
may plead absorbing claims or peculiar inter- 
ests asa release from personal effort for the 
slave, or the expression of sympathy for his 
wrongs. 

Members of the Committee—George Addey, 
Richard Allen, Joseph Allen, Hewetson Ed- 
mondson, William Fisher, Joseph Fisher, Wil- 
liam Webb. 

Ricuarp D. Wess, Secretary. 


The National Era will oblige the Dublin 
Anti-Slavery Society by inserting the above. 
R. D. Wess. 
(G~ We comply with the request of Mr. 
Webb, but without assenting to the views of 
the resolutions, or the propriety of their pas- 
sage.—Ed. Era. 





OBITUARY. 
Marseiuues, January 12, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: Will you please publish the fol- 
lowing Obituary notice, and oblige a disconso- 
late father? Natu. Soure. 

Crorinpva M. Souter, died on the 25th day 
of October, 1851. 

Otive S. Sours, died on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, 1851. 

Amanpa M. F. Sou ce, 2d, died on the 11th 
of November, 1851. ; 

Minerva A. Sours, died on the 2d day of 
December, 1851. All of the milk sickness. 





PROSP ECTUS OF THE NEW YORK EVENING 
POST—1851-52, 
O* the 15th of November last, the Evening Post enter 
ed-upon the second half century of its exis ence. its 
history reaches back almost to the of our tit 
tional history, and its columns since then have faithfully 
reflected, for a period of fitty years, the growth of our Na- 
tional power, and the marvellous multiplication and pros 
pericy of our people. 

We have lately given some account of what the Evening 
Post has done in times past. We wish now to awaken pub 
lic interest in what the Lvening Post hopes to do in times 
tocome. We have no gr at faith in the hereditary quality 
of newspaper virtues, but we feel too much pride in what 
have been the distinctive features of this paper—ita inde- 

ndence and its fidelity to the principles of Republican 
Dusstecep—wver to perm t them to lose their ‘prominence 
in its columns, even though they were t» become to itw tu 
ture, what they never can to its present conductors features 
of secondary importance. 

We think its past his ory no unimportant g that 
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: of claims as above stated, or before 
which may. be constitated for the adjactanent of 
French spoliation and other claims against the Genera! 
Government. 


Letters ‘of inquiry or application should be addressed 
(post paid) to WILLIS G WADE, 
Jan. 29. Washington City, D. C. 


PATENT AGENCY, : 
HE subscriber having been ears © in 
bnilding and using al! kinds o: pe FF hemi ae em- 
loyed as solicitor of patents in this city. Intimate prt 
edge of mechanical operations enables him to u d 
inventions, to describe and specify patent claims much 
more readily than lawyers who have furmerly done this busi- 
ness. Models forwarded to the subscriber will be duly at- 
tended to. Drawings, specifications &c., will be made and 
patents procured odels must be marked with the in- 
ve tor’s naw.e. Freight of models and letter postave must 
be prepaid f r cheapness. Those writing from a distavoe 

should give their town, county, and S‘ate. , 
AZA ARNOLD, Pat nt Agent. 
Washington, D. C., Ist month 29th, 1352~6m 


ATTENTION! 
THE NEWEST AND RICHEST 


WINTER AND EARLY SPRING GOODS 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S WEAR. 
Cuenias A. SMITH & CO., No. 1, Old State House, 

B wtoo, begs leave to invite genilemen visiting B.ston 
to examine their LARGE STOCK, moat of which hes 
been selected by a gentleman of great experience AS A 

UYER, from the principal manufacturers of England, 
Germany, and France. and 


IMPORTED TO OUR ORDER. 


OVERCOATING—In English, Venetian, Fur, Beaver, 
Labrador (water-provf) Beavers, fine cloth finish Beaver, 
Whitney’s, Daffell’a, French Castors, Kossuth Reversible, 
(av entirely new style for Top Cvats.) For 


DRESS AND FROCK COATS — Cloths from the 
most celebrated makers, iu French, German, and English, 
of rare and beau’iful colors and rich and superior finish. 

PANTALOONERY AND VESTINGS—Over three 
hundred different styles of each, 0’ such variety and bean- 
ty that they connot fail to please the most refined and ex- 
qnisite taste. 


CUTTING DEPARTMENT. 


We bave in the diff rent cutting departments men who 
for skill and taste, are acknowledged by THOUSANDS 
to have no competitors. 

We trast the inducements we shall offer to those who fa- 
vor ug wi bh a call will secure a selection by them from our 
tock of Goods, which is not surpassed, or equalled, in any 
similar establishment in this city or any other city ia 


THE UNION! 


= of which will be manufactured with our personal atten- 
tion to 


Fit, Style, Superior Workmanship, and 
Trimmings, 
Which has secured for us the large and constantly increas 
ing patronage which we now enjoy, and at prices that can 


not fail to please. 
CHARLES A. SMITH & CO. 
No. | Old State House, Boston. 


FASHIONABLE BONNET AND MILLINERY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


HE proprietor of Bassett & Prat ’s Bonnet Rooms would 
most respectfully, invite the ladies toexamine one of the 
largest and most desirable stocks of Bonnets. Ribbons, and 
Millinery Goods generally, io the city, at No. 5u 1-2 Hano- 
ver street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Nov 13—2m ISAAC M. BASSETT. 


THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE! 
Steam Supplanted! Gas Triumphant / 


y igre: first balf of the nineteenth century wiil be recorded 
as the age of Steam. It has passed, and with it will 
pass the steain engive, with the things that were. 

The second half of the centary wi'l be known as commen- 
cing the age of Gas—an agent destined not ouly to light, 
but to ENLIGHTEN the wor'd. This age has now commenced, 
and with it is now introdneed the Gas Engine 

Professor John C. F. Salomon, after twenty-six years of 
close observation upon the experiments of his own and of 
others in attempts to make the principle of the condensation 
of carbonic acid gas available as a mechanic motor, has per- 
fected the same ; and haviog just received letters patent for 
his “ improved Uarbonic Ae.d Engine,” now offers to dispore 
of rights for the use thereof t> the United States Govern 
ment, and to individuals or to companies, the rights of 
States, counties, or cities 

The immense saving of money and labor, and o* haman 
lives and suffering, secured by the use of this new motor, 
will inevitably insnre its speedy adoption in all places 
where steam power is bow Used, and in thousatids of other 
places where the great expense, bulk, and weight of the 
steam engine has precluded its use 

This new motor may be applied to all purposes as a pro- 
pelling agent, from the single horse power for the cotton 
gin to the two thousand horse power for ocean steamers, 
with the expense less than that reqnired by the steam en- 
gine, of boilers and furnaces, fuel and firemen, and of bulk 
and weight— 100 tons weight sufficing for the same power of 
1,9°0 tons of the steam engine. 

These facts are established by the experimental engine of 
twenty-five (25) horse power, now “w rking well” «t Cin- 
cinnati, as noticed in the foliowing from the Cincinnati Non- 
pareil of the 18th instant: 

“ We are pleased to state that J.C F. Salomon, late of 
this city, has received a patent for his moter oMarbonice acid 
gas, in its application toan engine. ‘The successful experi- 
ments o! this invention were not long since given in the Non- 
pariel Thesame gentieman has received anot ber patent for 
the steering acd prope:ling p wer.” 

Also, rights for the use of his “ Improved Propelling and 
Steering Apparatus,” one peculiar a@vantage of which gives 
the pilot such complete control of the vessel, independent of 
the engineer, that he can “right abont face ’’ a man-of-war 
in leas time then is reqnired to load her guns 

Also, rights for his ‘improved Spring Saddle,” .or mili 
tary and common purposes, desigued fur the greatest possi- 
ble comfort of both horse and rider. 

Any information in regard to the above invaluable inven 
tions, and of obtaining rights, &¢., may be promptly ebtain- 
ed by addressing DD. L. ELDE*, 

Attorney and Agent, for the Pateutee, Seventh street, 
opposite Odd Feliows’ Hall Washington D C. 
J.C. F. SALOMON, Paténtee. 
Jan. 1—3m 
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the Evening Posi will continue to battie for human rights 
in preference to human sovereignties; for the welfare and 
improvemeut of the multitude, rather than fur exclasive 
privileges to clagges and tribes ; for freedom of industry 
ani of thought, regardiess alike of the frowns and the 
blandishments of power or wealth. 

Such is the char.cter waich we trust the Evening Post 
will to intain; in those particulars it does not 
expect to improve; but with the increase of population and 
general intelligence, with the multiplication o: readers, and 
the improved facilities for manufacturing and circulating 
newspapers, we hope to make the Evening Post in other 
particulars annually more valuable and attractive. We 
have within the past three years added over ten thousand 
doliars to its annual expeuses, and are daily inaugurat ng 
new improvements, all more or less custly, which are des- 
tined, we trust, to bring us into regular communication 
with new and constantly expanding circles of readers. 

Tacre are three editions of the Hvening Post now pub- 
lished, the Weekly, Semi- Weekly, and Waily. 


EVENING POST, WEEKLY, 


This is reputed tv be the cheapest newspaper published 
in the world. lt embraces in butik the contents of an ordi- 
nary duodecimo volume, and is furnished to single subscri 
bers for one dollar a year pre-paid, and eleven copies are 
sent to one uddress for ten urs, which is less toan one 
cent and three-quurters each puper. Every number usu 
aily contains four or five careful articles from the pens of 
its editors; full reports of interesting lectures, public 
meetings, political conventions in the metropolis and 
abroad; intelligent letters from correspondents in all quar- 
ters of the world; seasonable agricultarai information ; 
careful reviews of uew books, with copious extracts made 
frequently before publication; accurate and minute com- 
mercial inte!ligence, and a weekly review of the markets, 
prepared by a gentleman of great ex, erience and notable 
aconracy. 

In the spring of 1850, this paper was enlarged so as to 
contain twelve additional columns of matter, or what was 
equivalent tv the addition of more than one third to its pre 
vious contents. in anuouncing this change at the time, we 
took occasion to allude to the past history of the paper and 
its com tant prosperity, in the course of which we say, what 
it may not be inappro, riate here to repeat: 

“ We have not, therefore, any complaints to indulge in or 
sympathies to invoke. We desire to enlarge tne capacities 
of our paper, not so much to increase its profits, as ite 
power. We have unlimited faith in all the opinions we 
maintain, and we desire to have them universal; we are 
willing to make any effort or rational sacrifice to commend 
them to others; by adding to the attractiveness of our 
jouraal, we believe we can contribute more to that result 
than vy directing our exertions into eny other channel. It 
is to that end we propose to nearly double the sise of our 
Weekly sheet, and to make it not only a complete chronicl 











Washington, D.C. 

WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 

GEN'TS for procuring Patents in the United State: 
and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven 
tions, and transact all business connected with their pro 
fessiun. 

They will reviseand attend to the reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissione) 
of Patents either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distance — precure all necessar) 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions 
may have their applicatios for patents madein proper form 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense efe 
personal atte: tance at Washington, by writing tothesub 
scribers. 

Modelscan be safely sent to us by the Expresses. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

Saecwn Pat “y sr doaiteth PatentOm 

¢ Paten oe. 
fice on F street,oppos: © a WATSON. 

Jaly 18 EK. S. RENWICK. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Zz C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare the 
e necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat 
ents and transact all other business in the line of his pro. 
fession at the Patent Office, He can be consulted on al) 
questions relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 
United States or Europe. He will procure re hearings om 
rejected applications for patents, prepare mew papers, and 
obtain patents in all eases where there is any novelty. Per- 
sons at a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making application for a patent. 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dol'ara)a 
clear statement of their case. when i amediate attention will 
be given to it, and all the inform«tion that could be obtained 
by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention and the requisite steps to be taken to 
obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new,) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail 

All letters on business must be post paid,and enclose a 
suitable fee where a wri'ten opinion is required. 

OF Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon H. 
L Klisworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted busi- 
ness during the past seven years. Oct. 23. 


SUMPTER’S OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
SHALL have in store by the ist of January, 185%, an- 
other supply of Osage Orange Seed, procured from the 

same source, and warranted equal in every respect to that 
sold by me last spring, and which gave such universal sat 











of the political history of our time, and an exponent of the 
growing public opinionr of our country, but, by the variety 
and character et its miscellany, to adapt it to the tastes and 
interests of every eb — and to mane it, to the best of 
our abilities, a comp’ y newspaper. 

Itis our purpose to add to its attractions as a family 
newspaper, by devoting the entire rth page to ori 
stories, written expressly for the Hvening Post and'to in- 
teresting literary and raphical miscellany, prepared 
with care and judgment, we iudulge the hope that the 
female portion of our readers will henceforth concede that 
their tastes have not been disregarded. « 

Thus far the proprietors have reaped all the rewards of 
their enterprise which they could have antic: peted, for the 
circulation of the. Weekly Ev Post doubled within a 

from the time the enlargement took place. It is pub. 
tished every Thursday. 


EVENING POST, SEMI-WEEKLY. 
paper pading matter which 
ig tas Day and Weekly editions. It is published ag rag 
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A very large proportion of the Osage Orange Seed brought 
to this country during the past five years had been vitaily 
injured by the process employed in L 
al beech rsh = tore aie aneons fraud, 

us, throug or § 
bjected to vexatious 


this vicinity, nae several erprising and 
business, and who had suffered great 


Se Ce eecceeeimaeeeien re 
heard has v Te success. ao 
advertise is hered 
agy he vaverviion of Mr. Sample, or Wie vesponaie 
can confidently rely ; that is 

iy ee oe ar’s crop of apples, and so cured 
ee ee &c., accompany each parcel 


Ocy~ Samples can be sent by mail when degired. 

















OF ORTO, 


paid | In the House of Representatives, Jan. 28, 1852, 
“4 UPON y 


THE DUTY OF THIS GOVERNMENT IN MAINTAIN- 
ING THE LAW OF NATIONS. 


Mr, GIDDINGS said he would ask the in- 
dulgence of the ‘House for a short time, while 
hee his. views relative to the duties 
which devolved upon this and other civilized 
Governments, to maintain that principle in the 
law of nations, which gives protection to feeble 
pone who now are, or may hereafter be, 

d struggling for freedom and independence. 

It is (said he) a subject of deep interest, and 
of grave consideration, to every nation. . Un- 
meer has received but little examina- 
tion in either branch of our National Legisla- 
ture, nor until recently has the attention of the 
people been called to it. It is now under dis- 
cussion in popular nieetings, and in our State 
Legislatures, throughout the Union. I regard 
it as ray 4 desirable that it should be discussed 
in this Hall, and that our voices should be 
heard on this question, which is receiving so 
much attention, not only on this denditeak, but 
throughout Europe. The late attempted revo- 
lution in Hungary, and its suppression by the 
arms of Russia, has awakened an intense inter- 
est among most of the civilized Governments of 
the earth. 

In 1848 the people of ancient Hungary, fee!- 
ing the oppression of Austria to have become 
insupportable, rose in their strength, and ap- 
pealing to the God of Battles, they struck for 
freedom and for national independence. The 
conflict was severe and bloody, but victory pre- 
ponderated in favor of justice; and the people 
of Hungary began to hope and expect that 
they would soon be able to assume a position 
among the brotherhood of nations. But Rus- 
sia, a foreign Power, desirous of maintaining 
the cause of despotism, interposed the force of 
her arms, crushed the rising spirit of freedom, 
and compelled the people of Hon ry to sub- 
mit to Austrian tyranny. The civilized nations 
of the earth looked on, witnessing the perpetra 
tion of this great wrong, without remonstrance 
or protestation. The exiled Goyernor of down- 
trodden Hungary has come among us, asking 
of this and of other nations the maintenance of 
national law—of those principles of natural jus- 
tice which constitute the protection of feeble 
Governments against the invasion and oppres- 
sion of their more powerful neighbors. ith 
great force of argument, with inimitable els- 
quence, he portrays the wrongs heaped upon 
his country—the oppression, the persecution, 
to which his people are sul)jected; and calls on 
us to exert our moral power as a nation to 
maintain the law of nations, and thereby aid 
them in regaining their political rights. Under 
these circumstances, the solemn question is 
brought home to our consideration, what is our 
duty toward Hungary, and toward Russia? 
What is the duty of other nations ? 

In order to ascertain our duties, it will be 
well to inquire, What are the rights of Hun- 
gary? 

Sir, we were once in the situation that Hun- 
gary was in 1848. We felt the pressure of a 
foreign yoke. We strove against a foreign 
Power. The world demanded the reasons of 
our resistance. The convocation of patriots 
assembled in 1776 proclaimed it a “self-evident 
truth, that whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive to the liberties of the peo- 
ple, it is. their right to alter or abolish it, and 
to institute a new government, laying its found- 
ations on such pritcipies, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to secure their safety and happi- 
ness.” 

Sir, on those principles were the foundations 
of our Government laid. These doctrines were 
not put forth as applicable solely to this nation, 
but to all nations. They were not peculiar to 
this continent, but they applied to the whole 
earth. They were not confined to Americans, 
but they embraced the whole family of man. 
They were not temporary, but eternal as God 
himself—immutable as their Divine Author. 
These, then, were the rights of Hungary; and 
our duties. and the duties of all other nations, 
were’ correlative, perfectly corresponding with 
her rights. It would be a contradiction in lan- 
guage to ¢! that Hungary possessed these 
rights, and that any other nation had a right 
to interfere with them. The law of nations for- 
bade such interference. The interference of 
Russia, therefore, was a violation of the rights 
of Hungary, and an outrage upon the law of 
nations, and violative of the duties she owed to 
each and to every Government of the earth, all 
of whose interests and safety are secured by 
the maintenance of this law of natural justice. 

Now, sir, the President has mistaken the sen- 
timent of this nation when in his message he 
represents the people of this wide-spread Re- 
public as looking on with folded arms and 
feelings of neutrality when .armed power 
tramples upon the law of nations, crusher the 
spirit of freedom, and subjects twelve millions 
of pee to despotic sway. 

ir, the people; in whom all power is vested. 
feel no such neutrality. It is impossible for 
them to feel indifferent in such case. What, 
sir! can men feel neutral between the oppres- 
sor and the oppressed? between right and 
wrong? between crime and virtue? I would 
refer gentlemen to civil life. A man sees a ruf- 
fian assail a feeble friend. He stands by, says 
nothing, but, with his arms folded, permits the 
ruffian to rob or slay his friend, without even 
remonstrating, or moving a hand to prevent it. 
The world in that case would regard him as 
participating in the robbery or murder, and a 
jury would find him guilty, and he would suf- 
fer as a principal in the crime. The same 
moral principle applies among nations. Those 
who direct this Government, and wield its in- 
fluence, must incur great moral guilt if ‘they 
remain supinely silent, and permit other Gov- 
ernments to trample upon those laws of justice 
and of nations, in the preservation of which all 
mankind are interested. The duty of Govern- 
ments to maintain the law of nations is clear 
and manifest. 

But on a recent occasion we were told that 
our practice had ever been opposed to interven- 
tion between other nations; that nentrality be- 
tween belligerent Governments had ever been 
our policy; and that the efforts now making to 
place this nation in the attitude of maintaining 
the law of nations were novel, and unknown 
in our past history. 

Gentlemen should inform themselves before 
they attempt to teach others. The influence 
of our Government has been almost constantly 
exerted = other nations for the last thirty 
years, We all remember the time when the 
South American Republics, including Mexico, 
proclaimed their independence, and eda 

ition among the brotherhood of nations. 

pain continued the war — them, and 
fears were entertained that other European na- 
tions would assist her in reducing them to sub- 
jection. 

Then, sir, in aa 1823, the President of 
the United States (Mr. Monroe) declared in his 
awe peg are “we - d. not ey Soy 
interposition C) of oppressing them, 
or controlling in ng A manner their destiny 
by an European Power, in any other light than 
as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
‘towards the. United States.” Was there any 


principle which bound us to the Mexican Re- 
public that doesnot bind us to the people of Hun- 
gary! ‘Tho rights of the people of these two 

vernments are precisely the same. 3 
‘ties toward them are the same; and each 
claims their right 


under the same law of na- 
tions—the same principle of natural justice. — 
Sir, we not only avowed our deter 










































































































































































































| the duty and the interest of individuals to 


pis ee re pero , 


In 1826, 


Government I believe has not yet been made 
ublic. I find that.it was communicated to the 
pate on the first day of viag ey 8 A. D. 
1826, and was then ordered by the’ Senate to 


be printed confidentially for the use of the- 


Senate. And I am informed that the injuve- 
tion of secrecy has not been .removed, we 
plebeians are not permitted to look into the 
secret archives of that ei ee I have good 
reason to believe that the Emperor gave our 
Minister a favorable answer. Not that he 
would exert his influence with the Spanish 
Crown, but would submit the question to the 
Holy Alliance, and would endeavor to persuade 
them to exert their influence to give peace to 
our American Republics, This, I presume, 
will appear to the world when the seals now 
resting upon this subject shall be broken. =! 
have further reasons for saying that the Span- 
ish records at. Madrid show that.the Holy Alli- 
ance did in fact intervene in sfavor of American 
republicanism, ‘Six, we have not only interposed 
our own influence in favor of the law of na- 
tions, and of natural justice, but we have so- 
.. licited European monarchs to aid us in its 
maintenance. And they complied with our re- 
quest. We, sir, are their debtors; and-shall 
we not repay their kindness by exerting our in- 
fluence in favor of European republicanism * 
Here, sir, is the precedent—the example which 
I would follow. Our Government should now 
eall on the Emperor of Russia, of Austria, and 
on other monarchs, as well as Republics, to 
preserve this law of nations in its full foree— 
to exert their influence in behalf of its. strict 
observance. 

On the occasion just alluded to, the influence 
of European Powers, together with the earnest 
remonstrances of our own Government against 
the further prosecution of the war by Spain, 
_ puceeeded in restoring peace; and who can 
doubt that the same efforts may preserve the 

eace of Europe, should Hungary again assert 

er rights ? 

Bat I wish to trace this practice of our own 
Government to a later, a more recent period. 
We all remember the able letter of the present 
Secretary of State {Mr. Webster} to the Mexi- 
ean Minister, relating to the war with Texas, 
in which he stated very distinctly and emphat- 
ically, that other Governments had an interest 
in maintaining the peace of the world, and 
that the day would arrive when the United 
States would feel constrained to interfere be- 
tween Mexico and Texas, for the purpose of 
restoring peace. But, sir, this doctrine of in- 
tervention was carried further by the. present 
Secretary of State in 1842 than it was ever 
carried by this Government on any other occa- 
sion. 

Some Texans had gone.to Santa Fé for the 
purpose of conquest, and were captured by the 
troops of Mexico: Rumor represented them 
as being cruelly treated by the Mexican au- 
thorities. Against this treatment of prisoners 
of war Mr. Webster interposed the influence 
of our Government; and such was the force 
and power of his language, that I will give his 

rotest in his own words: 

“Tt is therefore (said he) that the Govern- 
ment of the United States protests against the 
hardships. and cruelties to whieh the Santa Fé 
prisoners have been subjected. It protests 
against this treatment-in the name of human- 
ity and the laws of nations—in the name of all 
Christian States—in the name of civilization 
and the spirit of the age—in the name of all 
Republics—in the name of liberty herself,. en- 
feebled and disordered by cruelty and excess.” 

This. was the language which Mr. Webster 
then used towards Mexico. Bat such is not 
his language towards Russia. On an occasion 
of much interest, that gentleman recently, in a 
public speech, spoke of the public demonstra- 
tions in favor of justice to Hungary. He was 
willing to see popular meetings, and resolu- 
tions, and public dinners, and speeches, in: fa- 
vor of Hungarian freedom and Hungarian inde- 
pendence. He avowed his willingness to let 
these demonstrations go forth to the world—to 
let them be borne on the winds of Heayen to 
the uttermost parts of the earth; but he care- 
fully avoided all reference to the duties of this 
Government to speak officially on the subject, 
to enter its solemn protest against the inter- 
vention of Russia to crush the spirit of liberty 
in Hungary, to subject twelve millions of people 
to the despotism of Austria. And I understand 
that it is the policy of the Administration, and 
its friends in this Hall and throughout the 
country, for the Government to keep silence on 
this subject; and in case Hungary shall again 
make an effort at independence, and Russia 
shall again send her armies there, in violation 
of the law of nations and the dictates of jus- 
tice, to slay her people, to carry devastation 
and bloodshed throughout the length and 

“breadth of her territory, the Government of the 
United States is to stand as a disinterested 
spectator, without uttering a word of remon- 
strance or of protest. 

Bat no Government on earth, perhaps, has 
gone further in practical intervention than 
ours. When Texas was strugelin for inde- 
pendence, and Mexico contin “the war, we 
sent oar drmy, and assumed upon ourselves the 
responsibility of intervention—forcible and 
armed intervention. I well recollect the time 
when the question came up in this Hall; and 
of the whole number of votes then present, only 
fourteen were cast against that kind of inter- 
vention. I opposed if, for the reason that 
Texas had constituted one of the Mexican 
people, and that we ought not to interfere in 
— Soeeete Sate: Bus b seae vets led, ac 
pene dollars to carry 
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beyond that. 
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Fm germ Py hor os Saas and kin- 
| dred and people have in maintaining this law, 
is too obvious to require illustration. As it is 


ai muni laws of our country, to 
prevent murder and other crimes, and to secure 
each in his person and rty, so it is the 
duty of each and of every nation to maintain 
the law of nations, to prevent national crimes, 
and to secure every people in the enjoyment of 
their rights ‘so to modify their Government as 
to them shall appear most likely to subserve 
their happiness. My fourth proposition is, that 
the Executive shall at once open a correspond- 
ence, through our Ministers and Chargés 
ffaires, with every Government now holding 
iplomatie intercourse with us, soliciting their 
attention to this subject, and their co-operation 
in the majntenance of national law, and the 
rights to which every natien is entitled under it. 

The time has arrived when the voice of this 
nation ‘should be heard in behalf of national 
rights, of national duties, and of an law. 
As a le, we possess great moral influence 
amon ivilined Governments. That influence 
should be exerted for the benefit of mankind. 
Tt should be actively employed in support of 
the great principle of justice, of natural right, 
of oot law. The maintenance of justice 
and of law will establish and perpetuate peace 
among all nations. 

I therefore say, that should Hungary again 
strike for freedom, and Russia should indicate 
an intention to interfere, I would tell her calm- 
ly, firmly, and respectfully, that the law of na- 
tions has given tothe Hungarian people the 
right to modify, improve, or abolish their Gov- 
ernment; and if Russia persists, it will then be- 
come the duty of this nation to protest against 
such violation of natural justice, “‘1N THE NAME 
OF HUMANITY AND. OF THE LAW OF NATIONS— 
IN THE NAME OF ALL CHRisTIAN STATES—IN | 
TME NAME OF CIVILIZATION AND THE SPIRIT OF 
THE AGE—IN THE NAME OF ALL RepuBLics— 
ANDIN THE NAME OF LIBERTY HERSELF.” Thus, 
sir, [ would adopt the nervous language of the 
Secretary of State. I would invite all civilized 
nations, in that. case, to unite in such protest: 
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‘she will disregard the protest 
werful Governments, an¢ 
Taw caikene ts order to subje 
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men, carrying the subject to the ex- 
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by. the contempt with which Russia might 


| treat the remonstrimce of other nations as well 


as ours, : 

The correspondence whith, by the resolu- 

tions I propose, the Président is: requested to 

open with other nations, will, of course, be di- 

rected to this point. The’ pro i a 
enforcing 0 


ment will provide the mode of © 
dience to national law. The rg tex iveim on 
the part of each Government'will doubtless be, 
that im case any nation should violate the prin- 
ciples of justice, of international law, all civil 
and'diplomatic intercourse shall be withdrawn 
from such offending nation. That, having dis- 
regardéd the law of nations, on which the safe- 
ty and security of each depends, she thereby 
becomes unworthy of associating with civilized 
Governments, and henceforth shall be regarded 
and ‘treated as an outlaw from the common- 
wealth of nations, left alone in her savage bar- 
barity, and cut off from all commercial and 
diplomatic intercourse with civilized Govern- 
ments. This mode of enforcing respect for the 
law of nations would be far more efficient than 
war ; while it would save the vast expenditure 
of blood and treasure, and would avoid the ap- 
palling crimes and guilt always attending an 
appeal to arms. 

Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee. I desire to ask 
the gentleman from Ohio, if this Magyar race, 
at a certain period of their history, were not 
democratic, and if afterwards they did not of 
themselves give up their republican form of 
Government, and establish a monarehy ? 

Mr. Griwpines. Iam not aware of any such 
incident in the history of Hungary. I think 
no such exists. Yet I am not discussing the 
history of that people, nor the form of Govern- 
ment which they ought-to adopt. -I repeat, 
that is a subject on which they alone should 
judge. I may differ from them in opinion on 
that point, but I have no right to control their 
choice as to the form of Government under 
which they shall live. They have the indis- 
putable right to select such Government as to 


| them shall appear best adapted to their wants, 


whether it be a monarchy, oligarchy, or de- 
moceracy. 

* Mr. WitirmaMs. Suppose Hungary should 
make another struggle to obtain her liberty, 
and in that struggle she should call in the as- 





Nor, sir, would ] object to uniting with Great 
Britain in such a duty for the reason that she 
oppresses Ireland. [ know that a gentleman, 
stand:ng high in the nation, a candidate for the | 
Presidency, { Mr. Doveras,| on a late public 
oceasion said he would not unite with England 
in a protest while she withheld justice from | 
O’Brien and his Irish associates. [f England 
will unite her influence with ours, in maintain- 
ing the law of nations, surely we ought not to 
reluae protection to the people of Hungary be- | 
cause we cannot giye protection at the same | 
time to those individuals of Ireland. Why, sir, 
sup when we solicit Great Britain to unite 
with us in this national duty, she should turn 
around and say to us, “No—let the people of 
Hungary suffer; let despotic oppression weigh 
them down, until your Government shall relieve 
your American serfs ; until justice he done to the 
Africans of your own land:” would not such 
language be offensive to that gentleman? Why, 
sir, it would be our daty to unite with all civ- 
ilized nations of the earth, whether Moham- 
medan or Christian, in this work of maintain- 
ing the law of nations and the rights of hu- 
manity. 

[am aware that objections are constantly 
made to any alliance with Great Britain for 
the purpose of maintaining the law of nations. 
But this isa novel objection. We now are in 
alliance with that nation, and have been for 
many years. The object of that alliance is the 

rotection of the people of Africa. By that al- 
iance we are bound to keep up constantly a 
nayal force on the African coast, at an expense 
of about $2.000,000 annually, to maintain the 
law of nations there. Yet no gentleman ob- 
jects to this: alliance on account of the injus- 
tice of England towards Ireland; nor does any 
one quote Washington’s Farewell Address 
against “entangling alliances” for that pur- 
And are the people Hungary less enti- 
tled to the protection of the law of nations than 
are ‘those of Africa? J am constrained to say 
that it is diffieult for me to discover the consis- 
tency of gentlemen who are so sensitive in re- 
gard to our uniting with Great Britain in a 
protest against the intervention of Russia, while 
we are in strict alliance with that nation for 
the protection of Africa. 

r. Jounson, of Tennessee. I wish to ask 
the gentleman, if it is wrong for Austria and 
Russia to put down Hungary, is it not equally 
so for Austria to do it alone? And are we not 
as much bound to interfere in. the latter case 
as in the former? 

Mr. Gropines. Austria claims Hungary as 
a part of her own dominions, as constituting, 
with the Austrians, one people, one nation. 
Now, the gentleman cannot fail to notice the 
distinction between interfering between them 
in their domestic controversy, and protecting 
both Austria and Hungary from the interven- 
tion of a foreign nation. 

It was impossible for us, or for any other na- 
tion, to enter into controversies between those 

] political parties found in every Government ; 
we have no means by which to determine which 
is right and which is The majority of 
such people possess the right to form their ‘po- 
litical institutions. The law of nations, to 
which I have adverted.so often, the dictates of 
justice, secure to the majority this right. For 
us to interfere, in order to prevent the exercise 
of this right, would constitute a violation of 
justice and of the law of nations, and we should 

e guilty of the identical wrong now charged 
upon Russia. 

Bat it is said. that, should we protest against 
the intervention of Russia, and she should treat 
our protest with contempt, we should then be 
bound to enforce our doctrines by the sword. 
This, we are told, is the doctrine of Governor 
Kossuth ; and we see attacks upon him daily 
through the public press, representing him as 
desirous of involving us in war with Russia. I 
do not so understand him; but I leave him to 
the people and to history. I am not reitera- 
ting his sentiments, nor defending his views; 
I am for maintaining the law of nations, for 
doing our duty without reference to his senti- 
ments. He, however, asserts, that no war would 
follow the assertion of these doctrines, or our 

against Russian intervention. 
- ‘The age in which we liye is emphatically an 
of progress. Men and nations are now 
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upon justice, than in former times; and less 
boa the power of arms—of physical force. 
ars-are not as fashionable as they were fifty 
years since. and even monarchs, 
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sistance of the Sublime Porte, would not that 


_ be as much a violation of the laws of nations, 
of which my friend speaks, as if Russia had 


interfered in behalf of Austria, and would it 


‘not be as much our duty to enter our protest 


against such interference? 
Mr. Gippines. If the Grand Sultan sends 
his armies to assist Hungary in defending her 


| against Russia, such defence surely would be 
, no a SRN with the rights of Hungary. 


Mr. Wivutams. The gentleman does not 
understand me. I say that, suppose the people 


of Hungary should enter into another struggle 


for liberty, and the Sublime Porte should. step 
in to assist them, would:it not be in conflict 
with the law of nations and the eternal right 
of which the gentleman speaks ? 
Mr. Gippines. I think the gentleman has 
not well considered his question. Should Hun- 
gary again assert her rights, and Russia, in 
violation of international law and of justice, 
should again attempt to subject her people to 
the despotism of Austria, and the Sublime Porte 
should send an army to sustain the law of na- 
tions, by driving back the Russian army, and 
leaving Hungary to establish such Government 
as her people desire, such act cannot be a vola- 
tion but a support of the law of nations. It 
would be no interference with Hungary, but 
would prevent such intervention. 
Mr. Wixuiams. Will the gentleman permit 
me to state another case? When France sent 
troops to this country, when struggling for lib- 
erty, was not that an interference? We were 
part and parcel of the British Government. 
Mr. Gippines. I desire to make no issue 
with gentlemen upon mere words. We were 
not part and parcel of the British Government. 
We had no yoice in that Government; we 
were separated from them by a vast ocean ; 
constituted a separate and distinct people, pos- 
sessing the inalienable right to constitute such 
form of government as to us appeared most 
likely to secure our safety and happiness. This 
right was vested in us by the law of nations, 
England violated that law when she sent her 
army to subdue us. France maintained the law 
when she sent her army to protect us, and to sup- 
rt the law of nations. Had Austria and 
sien been thus situated, the law of nations 
would live recognised the right of each to 
govern itself, and neither would have possessed 
the right to control the other by the exercise 
of physical power. 
My friend does not distinguish intervention 
for the purpose of violating the law of nations 
from intervention to uphold that law. One 
constitutes the commission of national crime, 
the other prevents such crime. The supposed 
intervention of the Sublime Porte to uphold 
the law of nations, to keep Russia from the 
invasion of Hungary and protect the Hungari- 
ans in forming a Government, would surely 
have been no violation of justice or of law. 
But I return to the subject on which I was 
speaking when interrupted; and I repeat, the 
object of this Government should be the main- 
tenance of peace with all nations and among 
all nations. This can only be attained by sup- 
porting the law of nations. Ineed not speak 
of the benefits resulting from this policy. For 
centuries, the peasants, the laboring men of 
Europe, have been oppressed, borne down by 
heavy burdens incurred for the support and 
for supplying vast armies and navies, employed 
only in the work of human butchery, or pre- 
paring for the destruction of human life. The 
immense debt of Great Britain was contracted 
almost exclusively in the prosecution of bloody 
wars, in carrying devastation, suffering, and 
death, among brethren of the same great fam- 
ily. Her people are now suffering the penalty 
brought’ upon their nation by former wars. 
They are taxed to the extent of endurance, to 
pay for shedding the blood of their fellow men 
in former days. Such is also the case, to a cer- 
tain extent, with most European Governments ; 
nor are the Governments of this American con- 
tinent exempt from such burdens. 

We have now reached the meridian of the 
nineteenth century. As the sun of intelligence 
shines brighter and more luminous, the folly, 
the injustice, and the guilt, of war and its con- 
sequences are more and more revealed to the 
view and to’the comprehension of mankind. 
Christianity shrinks back with horror at the 
contemplation. All our feelings of philanthropy 
and of patriotism are sti within us as we 
survey the sufferings to which war has sub- 
jected our race. e question is now forced 
upon us, upon all Christian, all civilized na- 
tions, whether this policy shall continue to 
deluge the world in blood? Shall intelligent, 
civilized, Christian men continue forever to slay, 
to butcher each other? Shall the great mass 
of porare of different nations continue to toil 

contribute their utmost earnings to the 
work of slaughtering their fellow men—not be- 
cause those who are slain have committed 
crime, but because they have been so unforta- 
arcane weak or wicked rulers? ree 
iey is only worthy of the dark ages in whic 
originated ; it is unsuited to Chrietian nations, 
or the age in which we live. 
Here I will peeve treed I have read a print- 
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fectly deat hak 28: « 
whieh may be regarded as synonymous: 

natural Justion must a the sword. be- 
fore the world shall be blessed with universal 
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ee civil life, the observance of law alone in- 
sures peace to community, We all see this, 
es are conseious of the necessity of maintain- 
our. municipal laws to insure peace and 
safety to individuals, But this duty is not 
more obvious in civil life than. it is in the so- 
ciety of nations, This Government owes the 
same duties to the society of nations that each 
individual of this body owes to the society 
which surrounds him in civil life. There, sir, 
we exert our individual influence to uphold the 
law ; we remonstrate with our fellow men, and 
protest against their violation of law. We cut 
off from our social circle him who violates the 
law and tramples upon the tights of others. 
The same duties devolve upon this and on other 
Governments in relation to those who disregard 
the law of nations. 

To carry this policy into practice among the 
nations of the earth, it is requisite that some 
individual Government should first move in re- 
lation to it; some one mast take the initiative. 
It will prove a glorious mission to that nation, 
whose statesmen, inspired by the spirit of 
Christian benevolence, of elevated philanthropy, 
and of duty, shall move forward in the great 
work of redeeming the world from the crimes 
and the horrors of war. This honor I. would 
secure to my country. Let the history of this 
age bear to future generations the fact that 
this Republic was the first to solicit the co- 
operation of other Governments in behalf of 
universal peace, by the maintenance of the 
code of international law. I shall regard the 
fame acquired by such an act of humanity as 
far more important than all the bloody victo- 
ries which have stained the annals of our race. 
The present is a propitious period in which to 
commence this great work of harmonizing the 
nations of the earth, by inducing them to ob- 
serve and obey the great principles of unfail- 
ing, enduring justice. Then shall our “ swords 
be beat into plough-shares, and our spears into 
praning-hooks; and the natzons shall learn war 
no more.” 


JUSTICE TO THE LAND STATES. 
SPEECH OF HON. CHARLES SUMNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In the Senate of the United States, Jan. 27, 1852, 
ON THE IOWA LAND BILL. 


The Senate having under consideration the 
special order, being the unfinished business of 
the preceding day, the pending question being 
on the amendment offered by Mr. UnpERwoop 
to the amendment reported by the Committee 
on Public Lands to the “bill granting the right 
of way and making a grant of land to the State 
of Iowa, in aid of the construction of certain 
railroads in said State ”— 

Mr. SUMNER said: This bill is important 


by itself, inasmuch as it promises to secure the 
building of a railroad at large cost, for a long 
distance, through a country not thickly settled, 
in a remote corner of the land. It is more im- 
portant still as a precedent for a series of simi- 
lar appropriations in other States. In this dis- 
cussion. then, we have before us, at the same 
time, the special interests of the State of Iowa, 
traversed by this projected road, and also the 
great question of the administration of the pub- 
lic lands. 

I have no inelination to go into these mat- 
ters at length, even if I were able; but enter- 
taining no doubt as.to the requirements of pol- 
igy and of justice in the present case, and in 
all like cases, seeing my way clearly before me 
by lights that cannot deceive, 1 hope in a few 
words to exhibit these requirements and to 
make this way manifest to others. And I. am 
especially moved to do this by the tone of re- 
marks which. we eften hear out of the Senate, 
and sometimes even here, begrudging these ap- 
propriations, and charging the particular States 
in which they are made with an undue absorp- 
tion of the property of the Union. It is some- 
times said—not in this body, I know—that 
“the West is stealing the public lands;” and 
the Senator from Virginia, |Mr. Hunter,] who 
expresses himself with a frankness and a mod- 
eration of manner worthy of regard, in diseuss- 
ing this very measure, distinctly said that “ we 
are squandering away the public lands ;” and 
he complained that such appropriations were 
partial, “because very large amounts of land 
are distributed to those States in which they 
lie, while nothing is given to the old States.” 
And the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Unper- 
woop,] taking up this strain, has dwelt at great 
length, and in every variety of expression, on 
the alleged Laing of the distribution. 

Now, I know fall well that the States in 
which these lands lie need no defender like 
myself. But, as a Senator from one of the old 
States, I desire thus early to declare distinctly 
my dissent fronr these views, and the reasons 
therefor. Beyond a general concern, that the 
public lands, of which the Union is now the 
almoner, the custodian and proprietor, should 
be administered freely, generously, bountifully, 
in such wise as most to promote their settle- 
ment, and to build upon them towns, cities, and 
States, the nurseries of future empire—beyond 
this concern which leads me to adopt gladly 
the proposition, in favor of actual settlers, of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. Watxer,] I 
find a clear and special reason for supporting 
the measure now before the Senate, in an un- 
deniable rule of justice to the States in which 
the lands lie. 

Let me speak, then, for Meare ag to the land 
States. And in. doing so I wish to: present an 
important, and, as it seems to me, decisive con- 
sideration—which has not been adduced thus 
far in’ this debate, nor do { know that it-has 
been presented in any prior discussion—found- 
ed on the exemption from taxation enjoyed by 
the National lands in the several States, and the 
unquestionable value of this franchise. The sub- 
ject naturally presents itself. under two heads : 


and, secondly, its extent and value, after deduct- 
ing therefrom all reservations and grants to 
the several States. 

{. And now, in the first place, as to the ori- 
gin and nature of the immunity enjoyed by the 
national domain in the several States. . 

The United States are the proprietors of 
large tracts of country within the municipal 
and legislative jurisdiction of States of the 
Union. These lands are not held directly by 
virtue of any original prerogative or eminent 
domain, by any right of conquest, occupancy, 
or discovery, but under acts of cession from the 
old. States, in which the lands were situated, 
and from foreign countries, : and con- 
firmed in the various acts by which the differ- 
ent States have been constituted. The words 
determining this relation are found in the Or- 
dinance of 1787. They aré as follow: “The 
Legislatures of these distriets or new States 
shall never interfere with the primary disposal 
of the soil by the United States Sse op -as- 
sembled, nor with any regulations Congress 
may find necessary for aber makin in such 

il to buna fide purchasers.” This proyision 
has been. ee roted as an article of compact, 
in the subsequent acts under which the new 
States have taken their in the Union. It 
isthe “ pri i of the soil,”” without 
soy incident sovereignty, which is 
cured. 
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First, the origin and nature of this franchise ; | 


here se- 
ing the United States, then, as sim- 
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"(Gee Commonwealth of Pe am 

‘ally declared. by the late Mr. Jus- 
‘oodbury, in a well-considered case : 

“Where the United States own land sitaated 
within the limits of particular and over 
which they have no cession of jurisdiction, for 
objects either special or general, little doubt 
exists that the rights and remedies in relation to 
} as apply to other landholders 


’ After setting forth certain rights of the United 
States, the learned judge proceeds: 

“All these rights exist. in the United States 
for constitutional purposes, and without a 4 
cial cession of jurisdiction ; though it is admitted 
that the powers over the property and persons 
on such. lands will, of course, remain in the 
States till such cession is made, Nothing 

asses without such a cession, except what is an 
incident to the title and pu: of the Gen- 
eral Government.”— United es vs, Ames, 1 

Woodbury and Minot R., 76. 

The Supreme Court have given great emin- 
ence to the sovereign right of taxation in the 
States. They have said: 

“Taxation is a sacred right, essential to the 
existence of Government—an incident of sov: 
ereignty. The right of legislation is co-exten- 
sive with the incident, to attach it upon all 
persons and property within the jurisdiction of 
a State.”—Dobbins vs. Commissioners of Erie 
Co., 16 Peters R., 447. 

And again, the Court say in another case: 

“However absolute the right of an individu- 
al may be, it is still in the nature of that right 
that it must beara portion of the public burdens, 
and that portion must be determined by the Le- 

islature””—Providence Bank vs. Pittman, 4 

eters RK. 514. 

And in the same case the Court, after declar- 
ing “that the taxing power is of vital import- 
ance, that it is essential to the existence of Gov- 
ernment, that the relinquishment of such a 
power is never to be assumed,” add, cautiously, 
that they will not say “that a State may not 
relinquish it—that a’ consideration sufficently 
valuable to induce a partial release of it may not 
exist.” 

While thus upholding the right of taxation 
as one of the precious attributes of sovereignty 
in the States, the Court, under the Constitution 
of the United States, have properly exempted 
from taxation the instruments and’ means of 
the Government; but they have limited the ex- 
emption to these instruments and means. Thus 
it has been expressly decided in a éelebrated 
case, (McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 
316.) that, while the Bank of the United States, 
being one of the necessary instruments and 
means to execute the sovereign powers: of the 
nation, was not liable to taxation, yet the. real 
property of the Bank was thus liable in com- 
mon with the other real property in a particu- 
lar State. 

Now, the lands held by the United States 
do not belong to the instruments and means 
necessary and proper to execute the sovereign 
power of the nation. In this respect. they 
clearly differ from fortifications, arsenals, and 
navy yards. They are strictly in the nature 
of private property of the nation, situated. with- 
in the jurisdiction of States: -In excusing them 
from taxation, our fathers acted unquestionably 
according to the suggestions of prudence, but, 
also under the influence of precedent derived 
at that time from the prerogatives of the British 
Crown. It was an early prerogative, trans- 
mitted from feudal days, when all taxes were 
in the nature of aids and subsidies to the mon- 
arch, that the property of the Crown, of every 
nature, should be exempt from taxation. But 
mark the change. This aneient feudal princi- 
rt is not now the existing law of England. 

y the statute of 39 and 40 George III, cap. 
38, passed twelve years after the Ordinance of 
1787, the lands and tenements purchased: by 
the Crown out of the privy purse or other 
moneys not appropriated to any public service, 
or which came to the King from his ancestors 
or private persons—in other words, lands and 
tenements in the nature of private property— 
are subjected to taxation, even while they be- 
long to the Crown. 

Thus the matter now stands. Lands belong- 
ing to the nation, which, it seems even royal 
Laat aca at this day, in England, cannot 
save from taxation, are in our country, under 
express provisions of compact, early established, 
exempted from this burden. Now, sir, I make 
no complaint of this; I do not suggest an 
change: nor do I hint any ground of legal title 
in the States. But [ do confidently submit 
that in this pectliar, time-honored immunity, 
originally claimed by the nation, and conce- 
ded by the States within which the public lands 
lie, there is ample ground of equity, under 
which these States may now appeal to the na- 
tion for assistance out of these public lands. 

When I listen to comparisons disorediting 
these States by the side of the old States ; when 
I hear it said that they have been constant 
recipients of the national bounty; and when I 
catch those sharper terms of condemnation, by 
which they are characterized as “plunderers”’ 
and “robbers” and “pirates,” I-am foreed to 
inquire whether the nation has not already re- 
ceived from these States more than it has ever 
bestowed, even in its most liberal moods ; wheth- 
er, at this moment, the nation is not equitably 
the debtor to these States, and not these States 
the debtors to the nation. The answer is 
clear. : : 
In order to estimate the importance of this 
equity—for I will call it by no stronger term— 
we must endeavor to understand the extent 
and value of the franchise or immunity con- 
ceded by the States. 

Il. And I am now brought to the second 
head of this inquiry; that is, the extent and 
value of the immunity from taxation enjoyed 
by the national domain, after deducting there- 
from all reservations and grants to the several 
States. Authentic documents and facts place 
these beyond question. 

From the official returns of the Land Office 
in January, 1849,..[Exec. Doc. 2d session, 30th 
Cong., H. R. No. 12, p. 225,] it appears that 
the areas of the twelve land States—Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Arkansas, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Florida—embrace 392,579,200 acres. 
California. was not at that time a Stateof the 
Union. Of this territory, only 2899611954. 
acres had been, in pursuance of thé laws of 
the United States, surveyed, proclaimed, and 

ut into the market. In some of the recent 
States, more than a moiety of the whole do- 
main had never been brought into this condi- 
tion. It continued still unconscious of the sur- 
yeyor’s chain. Thus, in Wisconsin, out of a 
territory of more than thirty-four millions of 
acres, only a little more than thirteen millions 
had been proclaimed for sale ; and in Iowa, the 
very State whose interests are now particular- 
ly in. question, out of a pani | of more than 
thirty-two millions of acres, only a little more 
than twelve millions had been proclaimed for 
sale. It is evident, therefore, that in point of 
fact, the true extent of territory, belonging to 
the United States at any time, much exceeds 
the extent actually in the market ; but since it 
may be said, that the lands not yet surveyed, 
proclaimed, and put into the market, though 
nominally under the jurisdiction of the State, 
must actually lie out of the sphere of their in- 
fluence, so as not to derive any appreciable 
advantage from the local Governments, and 
as I desire to-hold. this argument above evi 


im ion of tion—knowing full we 
Reser can to be maeepaten— I shall 
forbear to take the larger sum as the basis of 
my estimates, but shall found them upon the 
extent of territory actually proclaimed for sale, 
from the beginning down to January, 1849, 
amounting to 289,961,954 acres, 7 
All these lands thus proclaimed haye been. 
pt from taxation. But since the 
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Wf all the lands offered during this period 
years, more than half ire " 
ot the , : were still un 
from the 

ad.of our thick lati ] 
656 acres had been hg Nos.” one. 
‘these details, I shall as. 
jioned, as it is most 


pelalaees are, not all sold till after a period of 
fifty yearap This estimate will make the aver. 
age period during which the lands, after being 
surveyed and Fiserv Weed actually in the 
possession of United States, and free from 
taxation, twenty-five years. 

_ According to this estimate, 289,961,954 acres 
Aiea for sale, have been absolutely free 
rom taxation, during the space of twenty-five 
years, and yet during this whole period have, 
without the ordinary consideration therefor, 
enjoyed the protection of the State, with the 
advantages and increased value from highways. 
bridges, and school-houses, all of which are 
supported by the adjoining proprietors, under 
the laws of the State, without assistance of any 
kind from the United States. 

Such is the extent of thisimmunity. But, 
in order to determine its precise value, it is ne- 
cessary to advance a step further, and ascer- 
tain one other element; that is, the average 
annual tax on land in these States ; for instance. 
on the land of other non-residents. Theré are 
no official documents within my knowledge by 
which this can be determin But after in- 
quiry of gentlemen, themselves landholders in 
these States, [ have thought it might be placed, 
without chance of contradiction, at one cent an 
acre. Probably it, is rather two or even three 
certs; but desiring tc keep within bounds, | 
call it merely one cent an acre. The annual 
tax on 289,761,954 acres at the rate of one 
cent an acre, would be $2,809,619, and the sum 
total of this: tax for twenty-five years would 
amount to $72,499,475, being the valae of this 
immunity from. taxation already enjoyed by 
the United States; or, if we call the annual 
tax two cents an. acre instead. of one cent, we 
have the enormous sum of $144,980,950, of 
which the United States may now be regarded 
as trustees in equity for the benefit of the land 
States. 

But against this large sum I may be remind- 
ed of reservations and grants by the Nation to 
the different States in question. These, how- 
ever, when examined, do not materially inter- 
fere with the result. From the official returns 
of the Land Office in 1848, [Executive Doc. 
Thirtieth Congress, second session, H. R. No 
18,] we learn the precise extent of these reser- 
vations and grants down to that period. Here 
is the exhibit : 
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Acres. 
- 10,807,958 
823,950 
50,860 
- 422.325 
45,440 


Common schools - 
Universities - 
Seats of Government 
Salines - - 
Deaf and dumb asylums 
Internal improvements— 
Per act of Sept. 4, 1841 
Roads, rivers, and canals 


« - 


4,169,439 
4,305,034 


20,625,006 

This is all. In the whole aggregate, only a 
little more than twenty millions of acres have 
been granted to these States. The value of 
this sum total, if deducted from the estimated 
value of the franchise enjoyed by the Nation, 
will still leave a very large balance to the 
eredit of the land States. Estimating the land 
at $1.25 an acre, all the reservations and grants 
will amount to no more than $25,788,257. 
Deducting this sum from! $72,490,475, and we 
have $46,702,218 to be entered to the credit of 
the land States. or, if we place the tax at two 
cents an acre, more than double this sum. 

This result leaves the nation so largely in 
debt to the land States, that it becomes of 
small importance to scan closely the character 
of these grants and reservations, in. order to 
determine whether in large part they have 
not been already satisfied by specific considera- 
tions on the part of the States. But the stress 
that, in the course of this debate, has been laid 
upon this bounty, leads me to go further. It 
appears, from an examination of the acts of 
Congress by which the land States were ad- 
mitted into the Union, that a large portion of 
these reservations and grants was made on the 
express condition that the lands sold by the 
United States, under the jurisdiction of the 
States, should remain exempt from any State 
tax for the space of five . years after the sale. 
This condition is particularly applicable to the 
appropriations for common schools, universities, 
seats of Government, and salines, amounting 
to 12,105,093 acres. It is also particularly 
applicable to another item, not mentioned be- 
fore, which is known as the five per ¢ent. fund, 
from the proceeds of the public lands, for the 
benefit of roads and canals, amounting in the 
whole to $5,242,069. These appropriations 
being made on specific considerations, faithful- 
ly performed by the States down to this day, 
may properly be excluded from ‘our calcula- 
tions. And this is a response to the Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop,] who dwelt 
80 energetically on these appropriations, with- 
out seeming to be aware of the conditions on 
which they were granted. 

That I may make this more intelligible, let 
me refer to the act for the admission of Indi- 
ana. After setting forth the five reservations 
and grants already mentioned, it proceeds : 

“* And provided, always, That the five forego- 
ing provisions herein offered are on the condi- 
tion that the convention of the said State shall 
provide by an ordinance, irrevocable without 
the consent of the United States, that every 
and each tract of land sold by the United 
States, from and after the 1st day of December 
next, shall be, and remain, exempt from any 
tax laid by order of any authority of the State, 
whether for State, county, or township, or any 
other purpose whatever, for the term of five 
years from and after the day of sale.” 

This clause does not stand by. itself-in the 
acts admitting the more recent States, but is 
mixed with other conditions, I will not be- 
lieve, however, that any discrimination can be 
made between particular land States, on the 
ground of a difference in their conditions which 
may properly be attributed to accidental cif# 
cumstances. The proviéion just quoted is found 
substantially in. the acts for the admission of 
Ohio, Missouri, Hlinois, and Arkansas. So far 
as these States are concerned, it is a complete 
consideration, in the nature of satisfaction, for 
the reservations and grants enjoyed by them. 
It-also helps to illustrate the value of the per- 
manent immunity from ‘taxation belonging to 
the United States, by exhibiting the concessions 
made by the United States to assure this fran- 
chise to certain moderate quantities of land 
during the brief space of five years only. 

After the ‘constant charges of squanderin 


States, I think all will be astonished at the 
small amount to be entered on the debtor side, 
in the great account between the States and 
the National Government... This consists. of 
grants for internal improvements, in the whole 
reaching to only eight millions four hundred 
and seventy-four thousand four hundred and 
seventy-three acres, which, at $1:25 an acre, 
will be $10,593,091.- If this sum be deducted 
from the estimated value of the immunity from 
taxation already enjoyed by the United States, 
we shall still have upwards of $60,000,000 
surrendered the land States to the nation.,: 
or, if we the annual tax two cents ‘an 
acre, more than double this sum. .. 

In these estimates I have. grouped together 
all the Iand States. But, taking separate 
States, we shall find the same proportionate 
result. For instance, there is Ohio, with 
16,770,984 acres proclaimed for sale down to 
January 1, 1849. Adopting the basis alréady 
employed, and assuming that these lands con- 
tinued in the possession of the United States 
after*being surveyed and proclaimed an aver- 
age period of twenty-five years, and that the 
land tax was ‘one cent an acre, we have 
$4;192,725 as the value of the immunity from 
taxation already enjoyed by the United States 
in Ohio. From this may be deducted the value 
of 1,181,134 acres, grants to this State 
for. internal improyements, at: $1. 
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States individually; but enough has been a, 
to repel the charges against a —y wigan 
cidate their peculiar equity in the premises rn ‘ 
the one side, they have reeeived little, . 
little—from the nation; while, on thé . 
side, the nation, by every considerati, 
equity, is loxgely indebted tothem. This ,) , 
tion of itsel;’ constitutes a fund to which ri 
land States may properly resort for assista, na 
in their works of internal improvement ‘ ; 
Con will show an indifference to the 1" 
sonable demands of these States. should it 
to deal with them, munificently—in some a 
according to the simple measure of advant Ss 
which the Nation has already so largely as : 
sare their hands. er 
gainst these clear end well-suppor ee 
of the land States, the old States eran 
small claims to consideration. 
waived no right of taxation over lands wit] 
their acknowledged jurisdiction - they een 
made no valuable concessions: they"haye vield 
ed up no costly franchise. It remaing th " 
that, with candor and justice, they should = 
ognise the superior—I will not Bay exclusive. 
claims of the States within whose borders ..; 
under the protection of whose laws the main 
al domain is found. ~ 
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Thus much for what I have to say jp fay 
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of this bill, on the ground of justice to 
States in which the lands lie. If this argnmens 
did not seem sufficiently conclusive to renq, 
any further discussion superfluous, at lease fy ~ 
me, I might go forward find show that the tn, 
interests of the whole country—of every %0,. 
in the Union, as of Iowa itself—are ja, 
coincident with this claim of justice. 

It will readily occur to all, that the whol 

country will gain by the increased yalue Of the 
lands still retained and benefited by the pro 7 
sed road. But this advantage, though not 4 
important, is trivial by the side of the orander 
gains—commercially, politically, socially an4 
morally—which will necessarily accrue fron 
the opening of a new communication, by which 
the territory beyond the Mississippi wil be 
brought into connection with the A tlantic seq 
board, and by which the distant post of Council 
Bluffs will become a suburb of Washington It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the influence of 
roads as means of civilization. This. at leas: 
may be said: Where roads are not, civilization 
cannot be; and civilization advances as roads 
are extended. By these, religion and know. 
ledge are diffused ;: intercourse of all kinds ig 
promoted ; the producer, the manufacturer, and 
the consumer, are all brought nearer together 
commerce is quickened ; markets are opened 
property, wherever touched by these lines, js 
changed, as by a magic rod, into new values 
and the great current of travel, like that stream 
of classic fable, or. one of the rivers of our own 
California, hurries in a channel of golden sani 
The roads, together with the laws, of ancient 
Rome, are now better remembered than her 
victories. The Flaminian and Appain ways— 
once trod by returning proconsuls and tributary 
kings—still remain as beneficent representa. 
tives of her departed grandeur. Under God 
the road and the schoolmaster are the two chie/ 
agents ofhuman improvement. The education 
began by the schoolmaster is expanded, liber. 
alized, and completed, by intercourse with the 
world ; and this intereourse finds new oppor. 
tunities-and inducements in every road that is 
built. 

Our country has already done much in this 
regard. Through a remarkable line of steam 
communications, chiefly by railroad, its whole 
population is now, or will be soon, brought close 
to the borders of Iowa. The cities of the 
Southern seaboard—Charleston, Savannah, and 
Mobile—are already stretching their lines in 
this direetion, soon to be completed conductors 
while the traveller from all the principal points 
of the Northern seaboard—from Portland, Bos. 
ton; Providence, New York, Philadelphia, Bal 
timore, and Washington—now passes without 
impediment to this remote region, traversing a 
territory of unexampled resources—at once a 
magazine and a granary—the largest coal-field 
and at the same time the largest corn-field, of 
the known globe — winding his way among 
churches and school-houses, among forests and 
gardens, by villages, towns. and cities, along the 
sea, along rivers and lakes, with a speed which 
may recall the gallop of the ghostly horseman 
in the ballad : 


“Filed past on right and left how fast 
Each forest, grove, and bower! 

On right and left fled past how fast 
Each city, town, and tower! 


e happily 


“Tramp! tramp! along the land they speed 
Splash!-splash! along the sea.” 
On the banks of the Mississippi he is now ar- 
rested. The proposed road in Iowa will bear 
the adventurer yet further, to the banks of the 
Missouri ; and this distant giant stream, mig)t- 
iest of the earth, leaping from its sources in the 
Rocky Mountains, will be clasped with the At 
lantic in the same iron bracelet. In all this | see 
not only further opportunities for commerce 
but a new extension to civilization and increas- 
ed strength to our National Union. 
A heathen poet, while picturing the golden 
age without long lines of road, has ignorantly 
intimated this circumstance as creditable to 
thatimaginary period in contrast with his own 
“ How well,” exclaimed the youthful Tibullus, 
“ they lived while Saturn ruled—before the earth 
was opened by long ways : ” 
““Quam bene Saturno vivebant rege; priusquam 
! Tellus tz dongas est patefacta vias.” 
But the true golden age is before us, not behind 
us; and one of its tokens will be the completion 
of those Jong ways, by which: villages, towns 
counties, States, provinces, nations, are all to be 
associated and knit together in a fellowship 
that can never be broken. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARA- 


TUS 
WN ANUFACTURED by ©. B. WARRING, for 8& 
year- Professor of Chemistry and Natura) Philosophy 
at College Hiil; Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to opr ® 
correspondenge with those wishing to purchase such arti 
cles or chemicals, or who mxy have laboratories to arrang? 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of the 
Unitéd States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices o! 
any honse in New York. Terms cish Pee 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1852. Feb. 6. 
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HEADLEY’S LIFE OF KOSSUTH. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE LIFE OF LOUIS KOSSUTH, GOVERNOR OF 
HUNGARY. 


sof 
W ITH notices of the Distinguished Men and ae 
the Hungarian Revolution. To which ed weet ” 
a ipendix containing Kossnth’s Address to the Peop tn 
the United States ; and the most important of tl eadarens . 
letters, and apeeebes. of the Great Magyar Ubef. By “Lit 
Headley, anthor of “ Life of the Empress Josey hine, 
of La‘ayette,” &o., wick an Iatroduction by Horace ale 
In one elegant I2aio. yolnme of 461 pp., with an sccl 
steel Portrait. Price $1.25. the 
&’~ The Pablishers confidently believe that ooo 
abundant materials in the possession of the author, 08" 
with hia well-known ability, that his Biography “teelf, 
Great Hangarian Chief will not only be complete on 
bat well worthy to be ranked with the other popular P 
tions of his pen. United 
N. B—Agents wan‘ed in every county in the valet 
States, (not ‘already oconpied,) to sell the above PP 
work. It is Believed that ximost every reading fam! 4 
be glad vf the ovportanity of possess'ng the nt ind 
Speeches ofthe noble Hungarian. Such is the pree’ g 
eation from the unparillisied sale of the work. 2 
DERBY & MILE WY 
Feb. 5. Poblishers of Popular Books, Aubarn, “:” 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR CALIFOR NIA; 
25 Courtlandt street, New York. 
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BEAUTIFUL GIFT Books FOR 
£0 PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT | 
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$500 teurs. Travelling Agerts, an? others: ing fait 
site to cirsulate good booka, at the same time rea!* 
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T SEARS, 
181 William: street. New Yor pyink 
f¢g~ Newspapers throughout the United States, er 
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“ghall peseive (orep vid) a copy of ou 
; 1 Pubdlisbers wil! ai 
to Sears' Family Visiter, N. Y.” 
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